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SUNSET ON TROUT LAKE, NORTHERN FOREST 


The e glory and beauty of nature force them- 








Hk. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


AST WATER ST 


MILWAUKEE 


BACK THEY COME - - 


brown little chaps, and bigger ones-- 
full to bursting with energy! How 
they've grown! 


John now speaks in gutterals--punctuated 
by soprano squeeks--his voice is 
changing. 


Mary has reached the string bean stage-- 
while little Tom can curve a base ball! 


You'll hear about it all--now vacation 
days are past--and desks have been 
assigned. 


You will cope with "many a cheel's 
short sorrows" and enthuse, time 
without end, over his "full joys"! 


Here's to your success, this season. 
May the new school year be the fullest 
of achievement in the history of 
the state. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


P.S. Our Reliance School Series Reliance 


Catalog was mailed to your school School 
office. If it can't be found, * Series 
write for a duplicate, giving full 
School Name and Address. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Subocribe Now 
ay Later 





The Leading National 
Classroom Magazine 
for Teachers of 
Primary Grades, 
Intermediate and 


Upper Grades, 
and of Rural Schools 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 
Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and mate- 
rial for all branches of elementary school work 
appear in each issue ready for classroom use. 
Special attention is given to Health and Safety 
Education, Industrial Arts, Nature Study, Reading, 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, ete. 
The Contributors 

are leading specialists in elementary school work, 
actively engaged in the profession. This insures 
authoritative, up-to-date material. 





Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 
Each issue contains large poster patterns and 
other handwork material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
known to teachers everywhere for her drawings of 
children and animals which appear only in Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there are 
many drawings by other artists and illustrations 
from photographs. 


Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 

Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from 
state and city courses of study, will appear on the 
front covers during the year with complete les- 
son material in the magazine. 
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Money-Saving Clubbing Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00)..... sececsene- M00 , 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Aids in Rotogravure for All Grades 
Fight pages of pictures especially selected for visual 
instruction in history, geography, literature, music, 
art, community life, ete., and beautifully reproduced 
in brown gravure, are provided each month. 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 

Each issue contains several pages of plays, exer 
cises, pieces to speak, music, special day pro 
grams, etc., for use in graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more pri- 
mary material (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, 
etc.) than any other teachers’ magazine. It also 
supplies a correspondingly large amount of material 
for the intermediate and upper grade 


Earlier Delivery This Year 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to 
reach all subscribers by the middle of the month 
preceding the date of issue, thus allowing ample 
time to plan for the use of seasonal material. 


Large Size Means Greater Value 

Each issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (10% x 
14 inches) permitting larger patterns and pictures 
and an abundance of material of all kinds. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE—10 ISSUES 


Subscription Price, One Year, $2.00 


Two Years, $3.00 


g —| Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th |—- — 


Sept. ] 
Tate 193 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the 


Septem 





z ver, 1930, issue, for 1 year, $2.00; for 2 years, $3.00. 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00)....$4.25 | 
so sen » the magazines checked below, each for one year beg , 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)..$3.35 Bg terroir the magazines checked below, each for or r beginning 
With Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00)..$6.00 — 
| Nature Magazine Hygeia, Health Maz i 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Hygeia tJ p ¥9 agazine 
Health Magazine ($3.00) $6.60 | The Etude, Music Magazine Time, Woekly Newsmagazine 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The | “ ieee j - ey 
, i i $2.06 Ae 5.85 The total of the above er is $ [ which gree to ps 
Etude, Music Magazine A 00) $5.85 wal te ee oe oe SS oo ee | aqree to paz 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) and you prefer to send cash with order.) 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) $5.85 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Time, eee aw Un Cee 2k» En rete Rae ene DR 
Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00) ....$8.70 | 
NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans GO OW Bh. Pe yi vcsccsecsccsncscsessnccuscerusenseesanss pmmopernbssencin: imbecemmmméiiie — 
is desired for two years in any of the above | 
offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. eh Cao iis wcccspecndipaeenn RA iicictnisniin 
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Picturing New National 
Adjustable Movable 
Chair Desk No. 40 
With Moeser Arm, 
Illustrating How 
Correct Posture of Pupil 
Is Induced By National 
Scientific Design & Construction. 


HIS company aims to aid education 
by protecting the pupil’s physical being during class-room hours. Every 
effort extended in this organization is prompted primarily by a humanitarian 
interest and responsibility. The commercial aspect is, in actual fact, sec- 
ondary. The hygienic correctness of design and construction are para- 
mount in National School Desks, with features of vital value that are ex- 
clusively National. And the educator's consideration and recommendation 


are solicited on that more important basis, instead of school furniture and 


utility made merely to sell... . . . National School Equipment Company, 


190 Piere St., Port Washington, Wisconsin. 
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y Every School Can Have A 
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Playground 


























ERE is a new plan that makes it easy for you 
to get one of these wonderful genuine Mer- 
remaker Special School Playgrounds. for 

your school. Now every school, no matter how 
small, can have one of these outfits for the chil- 
dren to enjoy. 


This playground equipment, made especially for 
schools, is strong and serviceable. Frame is made 
of heavy steel piping. It consists of fine 16-foot 
slide, furnished in genuine Armco Non-Rusting 
Steel; two swings, trapeze and flying rings with 
the new roller-ring fittings, and teeter-totter with 
new improved teeter board. It is all finished in 
beautiful red, green and yellow enamel, covered 
with weather-proof spar varnish. 
Easily put up any place in the yard. 


“| Merremaker Corporation 
Any school can be proud of this outfit. « -55 stn st. s. ie: Saeaniaiie tee. 
a Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
The children can get plenty of healthful g tion, complete information about the Merre- 
‘ v maker Special School Playground, and Free 
exercise in the plays they love so well, right g Plan, so I can get one for my school 
in the school yard, safe from the dangers ON en aS ee at 
of automobile traffic. Your school board 
P . P . P ee Or AON airs cedures ds ciader atonal 
and the children’s parents will appreciate it. | Name 
EVIE. Tix a0 60 ee EEE ECCT Cre 
» 





Genuine Merremaker 


W onderful 


Combination 


1—16 foot Metal 


Slide 
2—Swings 
1—Trapeze 


1—Adjustable 
Teeter Tott 


6 —Popula 
Children 








1—Flying Rings 
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Free Plan Helps 
You Get This 


Playground 
Merremaker Playgr 
Equipment is well known 


in use by thousands of 
It is high grade in every 
pect 
such fine equipment. 
Under our new plan, the 
dren can help get this w 
ful Merremaker Playg 
It is sent to you im: 
and you have nine full 
for it The cost 
, and we will tell you h 


te 
to 


for less 
term. 
Free 
form 
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Send « 
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STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 








FAMOUS 
| PAINTINGS! DR, HENRY TURNER 


LANDSCAPES ’ 
BAILEY’S 


ART BOOKS 








! IuTeneR 
HENRY TORNER BAILEY 











Famous Paintings 


Landscapes, Madonnas, 
Portraits, Interiors, Etc. 


’ 


“Landscapes” ready; “Madonnas” 
in preparation. 


Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
crece USE COUPON BELO W----- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 s. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


$1.00 per copy, postage 10¢ extra. 


This series is considered Dr. Bailey's 
greatest contribution to Art Appreciation. 
Every library and every teacher should have 
these books,—each containing ten beauti- 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for ; i i 
schools and school children) for which ful color plates made directly from famous 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s saintings 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. I a a 
tL eee erreeere rece eee Ene eee er S : - i 
aii iniX, caseeFebices te See Art Extension Society 
Lh a ERT See Schools; io o0cse's The Art Center 

Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 65 East 56th St., NEW YORK 


Printing Company 














Attention Wisconsin School Buyers! 


(Playg } 
N O W—zbaker {Playground . Equipment 
(Gym 


For 35 years the Baker Paper Company of Oshkosh has supplied Wisconsin schools 
with high grade school papers, notebooks and classroom equipment. 


And NOW we have ADDED a complete department of 
Playground and Athletic Equipment 





FUN FUL {Swings Athletic Goods _—_ Rawlings | Baseballs 

Playground Teeters -_ Reach, Basketballs 

EQUIPMENT 4 Chutes a Wright & } Footballs 
|Giant Stride Catalogue Ditson Golf Balls 
Funnel Slide anation Goldsmith (Tennis 











Distributors of National Federation Approved Dubow Balls and Equipment 


FALL FOOTBALL SPECIALS 


RAWLINGS—ZUPPKE footballs, RAWLINGS—Zuppke injury-free football 
pants, REACH helmets and shoulder pads. GOLDSMITH Basket Balls. All athletic 
equipment designed expressly for school needs. See them in the new Baker Catalog 


Number 30. 
BAKER PAPER COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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—Wisconsin Journal of Education— 


Published the roth of every month except June, July, and August by the Wisconsin Teachers Association a 
os ROY T. RAGATZ 


Advertising Manager and Assistant Editor 





BART E. McCORMICK 
_Managing Editor a 


Entered as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions of 
Act of Congress, October 3, 1917. Sec. 1103 





Officers of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association for 1930: 
President 


The payment of $2 membership dues to the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association entitles a member to at- 


tend all the meetings of the Association, to vote for S. B. Tosey ah at eatin arn ag Wausau 
delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to re- | Secretary 
ceive the WISCONSIN JoURNAL oF EpucatTIoN. $1 of Bart E. McCormick - - Madison 


each $2 fee is for subscription to the JoURNAL, Vice-presidents ; 
- - - - - = = Platteville 
Sheboygan 


F. V. Powe. . 
WILLIAM URBAN are 


Advertisers will find it one of the best mediums in 
the country. Rates are low and will be furnished upon 
application. 


The JourNAL is published in the interest of educa- | 
tion, and teachers will always find its column open to | AGNES BoyINGTON eG Ashland 
discussions and questions of vital concern to them. Bi ’ Treasurer 
| Guy F. Loomis - Kenosha 
| 


Executive Committee 

M. C. PAtmerR, Ex Officio - . 
C. J. ANDERSON - - - - 

Epcar G. DoupDNA - - 
JOANNA HANNAN - Milwaukee 
H. W. KIRCHER oat ta Sheboygan 
BLANCHE McCarTHy - - - - - Appleton 
ELIZABETH WATERS - - = Fond du Lac 


Columbus 
Madison 
Madison 


Communications should be addressed to 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
| 716 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin | 
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Bring on the Laurel Wreath! 


Here are the early boosters—these are the 1930-31 
pace-setters who have reported 100% before we have 
gone to press. 

But this is only a start—add the name of your school 
for our October number! 








Cities: Mountain Holmen Union Free 
Abbotsford Nekoosa BH. S. 
Algoma Omro Logan grade school, 
Amery Owen La Crosse 
Appleton Random Lake Oneida County Normal 
Boscobel Rice Lake school 
Boyceville Tony Roosevelt school, 
Cable Two Rivers La Crosse 
Clear Lake Watertown Rosendale Union Free 
Cumberland Winneconne H. S. 
Downing Counties: Watertown Vocational 
Florence Fond du Lac school 
Ft. Atkinson Others: Wood County Normal 
Green Lake Arena H. S. school 
Hartford Franklin school, 

La Crosse 


How about the rest of us? 


« 


« Let's Sign Up 100% » » 
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NEW BOOKS 


THAT ARE CAPTURING THE INTEREST OF TEACHER AND PUPIL 





The result of more than ten years of scientific study— A new eo reader 
this new series of readers based on TESTED THOUGHT : ACEY 
LIGHT THEN and NOW 
GATES-HUBER IVIDLY and interestingly told, 


—— 3-6) the ae of light 
_" _ is here given to children, tak- 
WORK PLAY BOOKS ing ee 


The Equipment ture down to the convenience, per- 


fection, and beauty of modern elec- 











| > Dust trical displays. A simple vocabulary, 
| Peter and Peggy (Primer) ---------------------- $.60 and silent reading exercises after each 
Round the Year (First Reader) ~-.---__----_---- $.64 cmeneee feature this little reader. 
ae * ° ‘ rice $.88 
Friendly Stories (Second Reader) ~-------- wets $.68 : 
Make and Make-Believe (Third Reader) ~-.------ $72] FOR TEACHERS 
Als Just Published 
Also gee Mie ge 1 for ot” 
ee a! en ee cipals an upervisors_______ 1.00 
An Ingenious Dictionary for the Primer ____--_--- $.40 MacDONALD— Pactical ‘Statlite 
r . = : = ics: for Teaches ...........-. 
A Worldbook for = of the books REISNER—The Evolution oF the 
A Teacher’s Manual for each Reader -ommon School ——--—----~— 2.25 
3 ‘ id WAPLES and TYLER—Research 
(Send for information) Methods and Teachers’ Prob- 
TOE io ccaeutumaanata mma 3.50 
This series combines in one task training for word mastery and for HASSLER and S MI TH—The 
thought-getting. Teaching of Secondary Math- 
The workbook feature releases the child to maximum enjoyment ON 2.50 
and interest. LOWTH—The Country School 
fr ae 2.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Gieiasir’’ | 














ur Government—Revised 


By SMITH, DAVIS, AND MCCLURE with 


Wisconsin State Supplement 


By EDGAR G. DouDNA, State Director of Teacher Training, Wisconsin 





ay DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 9 





- OUR GOVERNMENT—Revised—makes Civics a matter of doing as well as learning. 
. Suggestions at the beginning of each chapter insure “reading with a purpose”. 
. Aids to Learning at the close of each chapter emphasize the most important points. 
. Test Exercises at the close of each chapter insure a check-up on mastery of content. 
: Suggested Activities provide a further training through suggested interviews and in- 
vestigation of current problems. 
6. The Constitution of the United States appears in the book in large, clear type with 
many references to it in the text. 
7. The Explanation of Terms give appropriate definitions for all difficult terms within 
the text. 
8. A Compendium of Civic Information provides a convenient source of information con- 
cerning civic problems. 
9. The Wisconsin Supplement has been revised and brought up to date by Mr. E. G. 
Doudna who knows the requirements of Wisconsin pupils. 


mon 


or 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS otecteie Ren Gitcaco 
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Editorial . » » » » 








To Wisconsin Teachers of 1930—Greetings! 


E HOPE you have had a pleasant and profitable vacation and that you 
are returning to your schoolrooms with good health, an abundance of 
energy, and a liberal supply of enthusiasm. 

Upon you rests a great responsibility, for you are an active partner in the 
state’s greatest business, its school system. Your job is to train plastic young 
minds, to inspire leadership, to develop courage, ambition, honesty, industry, 
courtesy, and other habits that make for strong character and good citizenship 
in our youth. 

President Matthew L. Spencer of the University of Washington, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in a late number of an international magazine, wrote as fol- 
lows: “Recently I had occasion to put the following question to a number of 
professors in the several non-professional schools of a university: ‘Do you 
know what the educational objective of your university is?’ In every instance 
except one the professor declared he knew, but none agreed by a wide margin 
on the purpose for which their university existed.” 

Vice-president Woodward of the University of Chicago, in an address be- 
fore college instructors recently, said in substance, “Students won’t learn from 
doctors who can’t teach”—(teachers might be effectively substituted.) 

Professor Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, charged this summer that “failures among students are often- 
times due to the gross inefficiency of teaching methods rather than to their own 
incapacities to learn.” 

We are starting a new year. Our boys and girls are trouping into our school 
buildings full of energy, enthusiasm, and good health as a result of a long sum- 
mer period in the open air and sunshine. They have developed muscle and cour- 
age and a reserve supply of energy. Faces are tanned, sleeves are too short, and 
last spring’s suit is too small. There is tangible evidence on every side of healthy 
growth during the summer period. Will that growth continue in the environment 
of the school? 

If it does not, the school has failed in its purpose, for good education is de- 
fined as growth—mental, moral, and physical. 

The statements, therefore, of President Spencer, Vice-president Woodward, 
and Dr. Judd contain significant suggestions. What is the educational object- 
ive of your efforts? Why do you teach reading or geography or penmanship or 
algebra or Latin or mathematics? Do you have the educational background to 
do your job well? Do you know how to proceed? Are you thrilled with the 
idea of watching the young minds grow under your inspiration and leadership 
during the next nine months? Will you permit yourself to be tHe cause of fail- 
ure of any student when you ought to be the incentive to success? 

Of course you will not neglect your own good health. You will seek whole- 
some recreation and you will make some effort yourself to grow through pro- 
fessional courses, through the reading of professional books, and through mem- 
bership in your Jocal, state, and national teachers’ associations. 

Your responsibility is a challenge. That you will maintain the high stand- 
ards and worthy traditions of past generations of teachers, and that under your 
guidance Wisconsin boys and girls will have a healthy growth and an harmoni- 
ous development of all their powers, are fore-gone conclusions. 

May 1930 bring to you health, happiness, and a full measure of success! 
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RANK S. Hyer has been a ‘‘regular’’ in the 

front rank of educational progress in Wis- 
consin for many years. The writer first heard of 
him many years ago through an uncle who was 
; at that time county super- 
Congratulations intendent of schools of 
Frank Hyer Jefferson County. Frank 
was a young man just starting his educational 
career in that county. The word picture of his 
personality, his character, and his achievements 
was so colorfully painted that it still remains 
vividly in the writer's mind. 


Frank Hyer has been a factor in the teacher 
training field for many years, fifteen of which 
were spent as head of the training department 
of the Stevens Point Normal school. His work 
attracted the attention of the Board of Re- 
gents, who called him to head the Whitewater 
State Teachers College upon the death of Al- 
bert Salsbury. They were eleven fruitful years. 
But when President Baldwin resigned at Stev- 
ens Point last month, his old friends, neigh- 
bors and co-workers invited him to return 
“home” with a sincerity which moved both 
himself and the Board of Regents. 


Most school men labor in a community, 
pass on, and are forgotten. Frank Hyer’s in- 
vitation to return to a community in which he 
worked for fifteen years, after eleven years of 
absence, is an unusual experience and a fine 
tribute to him as a teacher, a neighbor, and a 
citizen. 

e.h6°8 


|‘ HIS proposal for a constructive program 
for conservation education, Mr. D. H. Kipp, 
Superintendent of Education and Publications 
for the State Conservation Commission, says, 

: “Perhaps no other subject is 
Conservation more in the public mind today 
And Education than conservation. Surely no 

other subject is more important, 
and just as surely no other subject is more misunder- 
stood. Conservation is so broad in its scope, na- 
tionally, that it would be well nigh impossible for 
any one group to thoroughly grasp all its phases. A 
dictionary definition of ‘conservation’ conveys the 
idea that conservation means preserving, guarding, or 
protecting existing conditions. If conservation really 
meant no more than this, for most eastern and north- 
ern states it would not be worth what it costs in 
money, time, and effort, as in most states the re- 
sources with which conservation deals have been 
largely destroyed.” 

The WIsCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
believes in conservation; conservation of our 
spiritual and moral as well as our natural re- 
sources. The Conservation Commission is more 
directly concerned with the latter, although 
the success of their efforts will, in our opinion, 
have a profound influence upon the former. 
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Believing that the efforts of the Commission 
will meet with the hearty support which has 
marked the educational forces in other worthy 
projects in Wisconsin, the WISCONSIN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION has made arrangements 
through Mr. Kipp to publish at least one arti- 
cle in each issue dealing with some phase of 
the program. Definite lesson plans and out- 
lines of methods for the practical promotion of 
conservation are also being prepared and will 
be distributed to schools. We believe that 
teachers will welcome the information and the 
inspiration which these articles will carry to 
them each month, and that they will use the 
material in a way that will give momentum to 
a very worthy and comprehensive project. 
ee 


HIS issue of the JOURNAL carries announce- 
ments of live programs which have been 
prepared by officers of sectional association 
meetings this fall. There is also an announce- 
ment of the meeting of your 


a ‘onal >t association. These profes- 
rotessiona! sional meetings are arranged 
Meetings for your benefit. They will 


bring to you inspiration and information to bet- 
ter prepare you to render greater service to 
your boys and girls during the school year. 
Recognizing their value, the state has provided 
by law that you may attend them without loss 
of salary, providing your local board of educa- 
tion agrees. Professional teachers will grasp the 
opportunity offered them by conscientiously at- 
tending every meeting, thus keeping faith with 
the state, themselves and their communities. 
ee 

DISON’S ‘‘desert’’ question as a basis upon 

which to select a likely candidate for sci- 
entific training may have been absurd, but it 
may also measure the possibility 
of achievement as accurately as co- 
efficients of correlations, ‘‘scien- 
tific’ tests, graphs, or histograms. Anyway, it 
represents a practical man’s way of reaching a 
conclusion upon which he is willing to gamble 
his money. 


Tests and 
Tests 


HERE may be more truth than poetry in the 

theory that the causes of hard times—for 
some people—are the country club, drivers, 
mashies, tees, (also teas), greens, putters, Tom 
G Thumb, and Peter Pan, for gro- 
olf 7, ceries are not distributed, hard- 
Hard Timesware sales are not made, teeth 
are not extracted, prescriptions are not deliv- 
ered (?), and filling stations don’t fill usually 
on the golf course. 
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Badgers 


Swarm to Washington » » » 


(The five great Wisconsin educational tours 
to Washington, D. C. last May and June were 
led by George V. Kelley, superintendent of 
Green Lake County; M. J]. Lowe and E. L. 
Mendenhall of Fond du Lac County; A. W 
Zellmer, principal of Wisconsin Rapids County 
Normal school; and A. G. Meating, superin- 
tendent of Outagamie County. This combined 
account merely hits the high spots of each 
tour.) 


S USUAL, it all started in a small way. 
Seeing Mr. A. G. Meating, superin- 
tendent of Outagamie County schools, 

alone in a seat, on 


the very steps where such men as Coolidge and 
Hoover have stood to pledge themselves to 
serve their country.’ 

““Mm-m,” smiled Zellmer, and then went 
into a statistical huddle regarding railroad 
rates, hotel accommodations, and every detail 
down to paper drinking cups. 

That was in February; and by close coopera- 
tion, five Wisconsin educators, A. W. Zellmer, 
principal of Wisconsin Rapids County Normal 
school ; A. G. Meating, county superintendent 
of Outagamie county; Myron J. Lowe and 
E. L. Mendenhall of Fond du Lac county; and 
George V. Kelley, county superintendent of 





his way to the 
February N. E. A. 
convention at At- 
lantuic City, Mr. 
A. W. Zellmer of 
Wisconsin Rap- 
ids settled down 
with him for a 
quiet little peda- 
gogical chat. It 
happened that 
Mr. Meating had 
tentative plans for 
a rural graduate 
tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C—but 
Mr. Zellmer was 
oblivious to the z 
quiet preparations 
under way. And 
then too, it is al- 
ways said that “great minds run in the same 
channels,” so what could be more natural than 
the general meeting of the minds on this im- 
portant subject of practical tie-ups with book 
knowledge? 

“You know, Meating,” remarked the alert 
Mr. Zellmer, “this is great country—full of 
history, scenery, and spots of national import- 
ance. Wish we could teach history and civics 
on a ‘rubber-neck’ tour—I’ve a hunch ideas 
and facts would stick, if that were done.” 


“Good idea, Zellmer,” smiled Mr. Meating, 
“and while you mention it, I might as well let 
you in on a secret. I’m planning the greatest 
civic lesson ever taught in Wisconsin schools. 
If my plan goes through, more than 600 rural 
children of Outagamie county will graduate on 


Capitol Dome from Congressional Library 
The Goal of Four Wisconsin Educational Tours 


i ee ares Oe 





Cut by Courtesy of 
Wisconsin Farmer 


Green Lake county organized five great inva- 
sions of Washington, D. C. and the immediate 
historical points of interest around the nation’s 
capital. 

Escorting a score of yourig people beyond 
the state line would produce a few additional 
grey hairs on the average man’s worried head, 
but imagine George V. Kelley on the night of 
May 14—just before he was to conduct a tour 
of 562 residents of Green Lake county half 
way across the continent! All details had been 
worked out with mathematical precision, yet 
the zero hour presented many doubts as to the 
workability of the mass tour. 

Gathering at Princeton the majority of the 
562 tourists headed for Chicago under the 
watchful eye of A. F. Bowers, of the North 
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Western road, and there transferred to the spe- 
cial 14 coach train of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
under the supervision of W. F. Christ. 

Roaring through the lurid glow of Pitts- 
burgh the route led to Harpers Ferry; and on 
a hurried twenty minute tour the sleepy dele- 
gates listened to a hasty recitation of John 
Brown's hollow coup d'etat for the abolitionist 
cause. The old armory, the engine house and 
the misty Blue Ridge mountains beyond the 
town were the same as on that historic night 
of September 1859 when the fanatical leader 
stopped the B. & O. and then allowed it to go 
on and spread the alarm to the state militia in 
Baltimore. Though old John Brown had failed 
to free the slaves he succeeded in putting 
Harpers Ferry on the map, and no Washington 
tour is complete without a stop at this strategic 
gap in the mountains of Virginia. 

Continuing to Washington, the Green Lake 
county group was welcomed on the steps of 
the U. S. capitol by the late Honorable Elorian 
Lampert, and Mr. Alderman, who represented 
Commissioner Cooper, department of the in- 
terior. The entire day was spent in sight-seeing 
in Washington, Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
and Arlington cemetery. By 8 P. M. the town 
had been “done” and the weary but happy 
group climbed into the B. & O. coaches and 
once more started for home. 


This early tour in May was only the opening 
gun, for Meating, Lowe, Mendenhall, and Zell- 
mer had extensive plans for similar tours—a 
mass attack at first hand civic and historical edu- 
cation. 


Following the initial conversation between 
A. W. Zellmer and A. G. Meating in Febru- 
ary 1930, ‘‘feeler’’ letters were sent out to hun- 
dreds of Wisconsin teachers, and the response 
was sO instantaneous and enthusiastic that three 
teacher tours had to be organized—one from 
Fond du Lac and adjoining counties, and two 
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others under the supervision of Mr. Zellmer of 
Wisconsin Rapids. Throughout the spring all 
details were arranged in spite of the fact that 
the chief of police in a large western Wiscon- 
sin city phoned the Wisconsin Rapids guard- 
ians of peace and order that a slicker named 
Zellmer was working a ‘‘con” game by offer- 
ing ridiculously low tour rates to Wisconsin 
teachers! 

The second Badger invasion of the historic 
East was led by Myron J. Lowe and E. L. Men- 
denhall of Fond du Lac. Officially this trip 
was known as the Fond du Lac County Edu- 
cational Tour—598 teachers and friends from 
Fond du Lac and neighboring counties, Dodge 
County Normal school, and Fond du Lac 
County Normal school. Starting on June 9th 
this group of sightseeing educators traveled 
over the B. & O. to Philadelphia, before going 
on to Washington, D. C. In Philadelphia his- 
tory took on new and comprehensive forms as 
the touring Badgers inspected Independence 
Hall, Old Liberty Bell, Franklin’s grave, and 
the famed home of Betsy Ross. And then on 
to Washington—everyone finding new experi- 
ences, and learning new facts concerning Amer- 
ican history. 

Close on the heels of the Fond du Lac group 
came a third wave of traveling teachers—this 
time under the watchful eye of Mr. Zellmer. 
This first group was designated as the Wis- 
consin Rapids Teachers Travel Tour—nearly 
1000 teachers, and friends of teachers, from 
nearly every section of the state. On June 10 
the party assembled, and by evening the B. & O. 
station in Chicago was swarming with excited 
groups scurrying around to find their allotted 
coaches. 

On to Philadelphia, and then to Washing- 
ton—the incomparable; the perfect example of 
city planning and architectural symmetry! The 
capitol, congressional library, Washington mon- 
ument, Lincoln memorial—one scene after an- 





Mount Vernon— 
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other; each more thrilling and beautiful than 
the other. Then, while assembling on the steps 
of the capitol for a group photograph, the 
delegates, through County Superintendent Ar- 
thur Dietz, presented Mr. Zellmer with a token 
of their sincere appreciation for his efforts in 


they would have felt in seeing their children 
graduate, by giving them a trip which many 
of them had never taken themselves. It was a 
wonderful movement—and the entire success 
of the project was a tribute to the personal care 
of Mr. Meating and his staff. At the tamest, 








an 





making the trip possible for many Wisconsin 
teachers and their friends. 

The evening was spent on a chartered boat 
which took the delegates down the Potomac, 
while the next day was devoted to more sight- 
seeing in Washington, Arlington, and Mount 
Vernon. 

And on June 14 the homeward journey be- 
gan— and though tired and leg-weary from 
continuous traveling, the thousand returning 
Wisconsinites all carried the wonderful mem- 
ories which will be with them for years to 
come. 

With hardly a breathing spell, the tireless 
Mr. Zellmer started another eastward trek on 
June 17—this time escorting about 650 teachers 
from 23 Wisconsin counties. This was the first 
Wisconsin County Normal tour ever made to 
Washington, D. C., and under the enthusiastic 
guidance of the indomitable Mr. Zellmer it 
was an unqualified success, from start to finish. 
In the main, the same routine was followed, 
and the identical points of interest visited. 

But the laurel wreath of valor goes to A. G. 
Meating who organized and conducted a tour 
for more than 1200 children graduating from 
the rural schools of Outagamie county. His 
tour was more than travel—it was the grand 
climax to a period of rural education, with a 
final spectacular history and civics lesson mixed 
in with an impressive group graduation on the 
steps of our nation’s capitol. Hundreds of un- 
selfish Outagamie parents sacrificed the pride 
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it was a hectic trip—full of action, full of 
thrills, and full of so many wondrous sights 
that few had time to longingly think back to 
Mother and Father at the peaceful home and 
fireside in Wisconsin. And through it all there 
was a wonderful spirit of adventure and ro- 
mance—and that alone was worth all of the 
time and effort spent in tedious preparations. 

And so, with the pioneering spirit of A. G. 
Meating, Myron E. Lowe, E. L. Mendenhall, 
A. W. Zellmer, and George V. Kelley, Wis- 
consin has initiated a new phase in its educa- 
tional scope of activity. History and civics are 
no longer mere words to thousands of teachers 
and children of Wisconsin; for they saw Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mount Vernon, and historic In- 
dependence Hall; and they heard Congress in 
session—and therein they all, teachers as well 
as students, have learned the greatest lesson in 
history and citizenship. 

What will be done next year is not yet de- 
termined—but interesting plans are now under 
way. Maybe Yellowstone, or the historic spots 
along the south Atlantic shoreline—at any rate, 
someplace where minds can broaden and les- 
sons be taught through actual inspection of 
worthwhile places. And likewise, other Wiscon- 
sin educators are contemplating trips to Wash- 
ington, for there in the shadow of historic 
shrines children are taught the value of worth- 
while citizenship, and there, through actual ex- 
periences, they learn valuable history and civics 
lessons. 
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New Undergraduate 
Classification at U. of W. » » » 8y FRANK O. HOLT 


HE University of Wisconsin has received 
rather unusual publicity as a result of the 
legislation affecting the curricular changes 
for the College of Letters and Science and the 
Graduate School which were recommended by 
unanimous faculty action and accepted by the 
Board of Regents. Much of the newspaper and 
magazine publicity which has sought to inter- 
pret the new legislation is correct, but misin- 


Frank O. Holt, U. of W. registrar explains 
the important changes being made in the neu 
college curvicula. His six points bear careful 
reading, as all contain challenging facts con- 
cerning present-day treatment of important edu- 
cational problems. 


greater freedom to elect courses and subjects 
according to his interests and desires. 


terpretations have been fre- 
quent. 

As one reads the docu- 
ment incorporating the 
changes the fact is obvious 
that the intention of the 
University is to move cau- 
tiously before drastic 
changes in policy or proce- 
dure are accepted. The leg- 
islation creates the probabil- 
ity of sweeping changes in 
educational practice but in- 
sists upon a program of edu- 
cational experiment and re- 





An Inspiring Sentiment for 
the New School Year 


ET us set the child in our 

midst as our. greatest 
wealth and our most challeng- 
ing responsibility. Let us exalt 
him above industry, above bus- 
iness, above politics, above all 
the petty and selfish things 
that weaken and destroy a peo- 
ple. Let us know that the race 
moves forward through its chil- 
dren and, by the grace of Al- 
mighty God, setting our faces 
toward the morning, dedicate 
ourselves anew to the service 
and the welfare of childhood.— 


That the faculty did not 
intend merely to suggest a 
hope that the possibility of 
predicting the aptitude of 
prospective students would 
be studied and that it did 
not intend merely to suggest 
that a program of placement 
and attainment tests be con- 
sidered is clear in the fact 
that the Bureau of Guidance 
and Records is directed, 
with the aid of other groups, 
to take charge of the testing 
which has to do with enter- 


quires the gathering of fac- 


tual data as prerequisite to J. E. M. 





ing students, and a commit- 
tee of five members of the 








radical revision. 

The legislation recognizes, first, the existence 
of new instruments of measurement which have 
been constructed for the purpose of diagnosing 
aptitudes and scholastic promise, and provides 
for the development of an experimental pro- 
gram to study the possibility of more accurately 
determining special abilities and of predicting 
academic success through achievement and abil- 
ity tests. 

Second, the fact that students who enter the 
University have in the past been placed in 
classes without reference to past achievement 
in the subjects to be taken is recognized as un- 
sound educational procedure. The new cur- 
riculum provides that entering freshmen shall 
be given placement tests in such subjects as 
they expect to continue in the University and 
that the rating in such tests shall be the basis 
for assignment to University classes. But the 
program goes even farther and offers the stu- 
dent the very interesting opportunity of taking 
an “attainment” examination in most of the 
fields ordinarily open to freshmen. Passing such 
an examination in the foreign languages, his- 
tory, science, or mathematics will satisfy certain 
set requirements and will bring to the student 
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faculty has been appointed 
to direct the program of placement and attain- 
ment tests. The members of this committee are 
relieved of one third of the academic work 
which would normally be assigned them. 
Third, the fact is recognized that students 
frequently enter the University, having met all 
requirements for admission, who have special 
interests but who have no desire to become 
candidates for a degree. It is now possible for 
such students to register as non-candidates for 
a degree and under the guidance of special ad- 
visers to take advantage of the opportunities of 
the University in such manner as they see fit. 
Fourth. Probably the most discussed of the 
changes is that which has to do with the evalu- 
ation of the student's record at the close of the 
sophomore year. A provision here is obviously 
designed to improve the scholastic achievement 
of the first two years and to give entering stu- 
dents two years to demonstrate their fitness to 
do successful work at the senior college level. 
The minimum requirement for graduation in 
terms of grade points per credit is now one 
grade point per credit. This means an average 
grade of “C’. A student is normally expected 
in the College of Letters and Science, to secure 
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60 credits during his first two years. Freshmen 
who enter in the fall of 1930 and who, at the 
close of two years shall have secured 60 cred- 
its and 60 grade points in courses regularly re- 
quired for the first two years will be given cer- 
tificates entitling them to the rank of Junior 
Graduate in Liberal Studies. 

Of greatest interest to students who enter the 
University this fall is the plan for the class1- 
fication of all students hereafter at the close of 
the sophomore year. All students at that time 
will be placed in one of three groups. In Class 
I will be placed all students who have an aca- 
demic average which is ‘"X”’ or higher, in Class 
II will be placed all students who have an aca- 
demic average below point “X” but which ts 
higher than point “Y’’ and all students who 
have an average lower than “Y” will be in 
Class III. Students in Class I will be automat- 
ically admitted to the junior year. Students in 
Class II will be permitted to apply for admis- 
sion to the junior year and the probability of 
favorable consideration will be dependent upon 
the support such applications may secure from 
members of the faculty under whom the stu- 
dent has worked during his sophomore year. 
In the consideration of such applications not 
only will the work of the applicant in his 
sophomore year be considered but the high 
school record will be taken into consideration. 

The student who will be eliminated at the 
close of the sophomore year will not necessarily 
be permanently eliminated. After a‘ lapse of 
one year a student who had failed to gain ad- 
mission to the junior year will be allowed to 
apply for reinstatement; his record in some 


David A. Swartz Dies » 


AVID Arden Swartz, 55, principal of the 

Marathon county teachers training school 
during the past ten years, died at Wausau on 
August 13th, following an operation. Few 
deaths among Wisconsin educators have caused 
more sincere sorrow and regret, for his capa- 
bility was recognized throughout the entire 
state. Mr. Swartz was especially adept in the 
field of teacher training, inspiring the hun- 
dreds of students who have attended his classes 
with enthusiasm for and devotion to the teach- 
ing profession. 

Mr. Swartz’ career is so typical of his gen- 
eration in the educational pioneering period of 
Wisconsin that it bears a brief review. Born 
on a farm, and required to secure his educa- 
tion by hurried periods between harvest time 
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other college or in some other field since leav- 
ing the University will largely etfect the pos- 
sibility of reinstatement. 

It is, of course, a matter of real interest and 
consequence to know just where the critical 
points of academic average, ““X’’ and “Y”’ will 
be established. Analysis of the records of 
thousands of students is being made before a 
final decision is reached. 

A fifth change concerns major studies. The 
primary consideration here is to correct a tend- 
ency toward too narrow specialization. Instead 
of a major being elected in a single department, 
as for instance, the Department of Economics, 
a major may be elected in a division, for in- 
stance, the Division of the Social Sciences. A 
division, however, will outline a field of con- 
centration and will require that a candidate for 
a degree shall pass a general examination in 
this field. 

In a sexth provision the superior student will 
find an intriguing challenge to his ability. The 
student who, during his first two years, gives 
evidence of unusual ability will be permitted to 
work with such independence in his major de- 
partment thereafter that he will find it possible 
to enter the Graduate School at the close of his 
seventh semester and to secure a masters degree 
at the close of his fourth year. 

There are, of course, many other interesting 
possibilities and recommendations which the 
new legislation suggests to the various depart- 
ments of the University. The six points dis- 
cussed involve the changes which are funda- 
mental. 


» » 


and spring planting, David Swartz learned to 
appreciate the value of education. Determined 
to train better than he himself was 
trained he chose to devote his life to teachers’ 
training. Following several years of rural teach- 
ing Mr. Swartz started the county normal at 
Phillips and served there for three years before 
going to the Stevens Point normal, where he 


others 


remained for four years before being called as 
the first principal of the Marathon county 
school. And from then, until his untimely death 
this summer Mr. Swartz devoted his entire time 
and attention to one thing—building a better 
educational foundation for the teachers of 
Marathon and Wausau counties, and developing 
newer and better means of teaching 
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New Faces » » » » 


Brown of Oskosh to Illinois 


RESIDENT Harry Alvin Brown, fourth 

head of the Oshkosh State Teachers’ col- 
lege was honored by being elected president of 
the Illinois State Normal University of Normal, 
Illinois. While president Brown’s many friends 
regret his leaving the educational field in Wis- 
consin all are pleased to see him accept this 
new position, which will give him a larger field 
of service. 

President Brown has done a great deal for 
Oshkosh State Teachers’ college during the year 
of his administrative control. From a two-year 
institution he brought it to a full college level, 
with a four-year curricula in all divisions and 
a degree now recognized by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

e.h6.° 


Hyer Replaces Baldwin at Stevens Point 


. S. HYER, for 11 years president of White- 

water State Teachers college has been elected 
as the new president of Central State Teachers 
college, succeeding Dr. Robert D. Baldwin, who 
resigned this summer. The choice of Mr. Hyer 
is especially popular with the people of Stevens 
Point for Mr. Hyer was a member of the 
Stevens Point Normal faculty for 15 years, from 
1904 to 1919. During the last 10 years of this 
period he served as principal of the training 
school. 

Mr. Hyer has for many years been active in 
state educational activities. In 1923 he was 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, and while connected with the training 
school at Stevens Point went from county to 
county explaining the activities of his school. 

o-® 


Dean Russell Resigns from U. of W. Post 


EAN H. L. Russell, for twenty-four years 

head of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, resigned early in July 
to become director of the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 

A large share of the credit for Wisconsin’s 
standing as the foremost dairy state in the coun- 
try belongs to Dean Russell who was the second 
head of the College of Agriculture, succeeding 
Dean W. A. Henry twenty-four years ago. 
Dean Russell was the first agricultural bacteri- 
ologist in the United States. He became assist- 
ant professor of bacteriology at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1923. 

As head of the Research Foundation Dean 
Russell will handle the administration of pat- 
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The summer months have brought about im- 
portant changes in Wisconsin schools. Old 
faces are gone—years of service have ended— 
and new men have come to take their places. 
In many cases individuals long associated with 
Wisconsin schools have “stepped up’’, and to 
these old friends, as well as to the new-comers, 
we offer best wishes for continued success. 


ents and the irridiation of foods, a profession 
developed by Professor Harry Steenbock of the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry. 
ee °@ 
Past President Palmer Goes to Wausau 


RINCIPAL Merle Palmer of the Columbia 

County Normal School, past president of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association and at the 
present time a member of the executive com- 
mittee of that organization, accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the 
Marathon County 
Normal school at 
Wausau to suc- 
ceed David 
Swartz who died 
during the sum- 
mer. Mr. Palmer 
directed the des- 
tinies of the Co- 
lumbia County 
Training school 
for fourteen years. 
Previous to that 
time he was en- 
gaged in_ school 
work in Sheboy- 








gan for eleven 
years, Boscobel 
three years, and 
Rochester one year. His first teaching was in 
a rural school in Jefferson County. In 1929-30 
he served as president of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association and as a delegate to the N. E. A. 
at Atlanta in 1929 and again at Columbus in 
1930. Mr. Palmer was chosen for Marathon 
County because of outstanding work in the 
county teacher training field. 
eo; 
Burdick at Milton 

ROFESSOR William D. Burdick, M. A., 

has been elected Acting President of Mil- 
ton College to succeed Dr. Alfred E. Whit- 
ford as President. A permanent president has 
not yet been elected. Professor Burdick will no 
doubt act during the school year of 1930-31. 


Merle Palmer 
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Now ‘n Then » » » 


There are lots of interesting facts behind 
Wisconsin’s educational history. Pioneer rec- 
ords are to be found in every county, and we 
would like to have all the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin know about them. If you have any inter- 
esting facts, such as given on this page, send 
them to us, for the NOW ’n THEN feature of 
your magazine. 

Editor 


N this day and age, when teachers talk about 
fur coats, European trips, and motor cars we 
forget that it wasn’t so many decades ago 

when teachers’ wages wouldn’t keep the mod- 
ern schoolmiss in rouge and face powder. Re- 
cent records concerning the history of old Wil- 
lard Hall in Rock county have brought to light 
some interesting facts concerning pioneer edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. It was back in the late 
50s that Willard Hall became the educational 
center of Rock county and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The old ledgers reveal many interesting 
items; a ye expense seemed to be the ac- 
quisition of a dipper and pail for the thirsting 
students; and the monthly salaries of women 
teachers were either $10 or $12 a month, the 
difference in salary probably determined by the 
strength of the whipping arm! During those 
early days the salary of the men was double 
that of the women, but even at that the re- 
munerative returns for pedagogical effort were 
just about enough to purchase one-sixth inter- 
est in a modern Ford. At least such was the 
situation in Willard Hall, where the principal 
J. S. Hartshorn received the staggering sum of 
$100 for four months of intensive instruction. 

But even at that the per capita returns 
stacked up quite evenly with standards of to- 
day, for even Mr. Hartshorn, with his high 
salary, had to be content with the teaching of 
18 children—18 little heads toiling over Mc- 
Guffy’s famed spelling book and reader, Mitch- 
ell’s geography, Cornell’s arithmetic, and Ray’s 
and Coulbin’s grammar. 

It may have been a rather feeble start, in 
comparison to our present day educational 
plants, but old Willard Hall had plenty of 
knotty problems for the village board. There 
was the matter of heating, (and if we're to be- 
lieve the tales of the old-timers those winters in 
the early days were cold enough to rival the 
experiences of Admiral Richard E. Byrd in the 
frozen wastes of the Antarctic)—and it took 
plenty of fuel to keep it warm enough so the 
patient scholars could diligently pen their al- 
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phabets. But where there’s a will there’s always 
the proverbial way, and in this case the parents 
and other public minded citizens contributed 
wood or sold it to the school board at cost— 
and thus in 1867 one William Baines furnished 
five cords of fire wood for eight dollars. 

But education, while of unquestioned value, 
necessitated an amazing outlay of capital, for 
in 1867 it was voted that $200 of the tax 
money should be spent for schools, though a 
later enactment in 1870 sought to proportion 
the cost with some degree of fairness by re- 
quiring that every scholar pay a tuition fee of 
$2 for each term, payable in advance! 

But, as today, it wasn’t the initial cost that 
caused periodic concern—it was the upkeep, 
and by 1876 it was thought best to have a 
thorough housecleaning, so during that sum- 
mer the entire school interior was given two 
coats of whitewash, and the entire building 
cleaned—for the rather fancy and excessive 
price of $5! 

But the ‘good old days” were slipping 
and as the ’70s gave way to the early ‘80s the 
price of things went up. Teaching salaries 
soared to $36 a month for men, while even 
women were expecting as much as $20! No 
wonder the old village fathers shook their 
heads and wondered if the tax payers could 
stand the burden—why, even the janitor cost 
them $3 per month! 

And so it went; year after year the cost of 
education increased—and the old order gave 
way to the new. Even the old wood stove had 
to make way for progress, and in 1904 a bright 
black coal stove replaced the old wood heater. 





As time went on even the quaint old school 
became inadequate, for in spite of the seem- 
ing high cost of education there were more and 
more children demanding the advantages of 
classroom instruction. And so the little old 
school was deserted. The carved little desks 
were moved across the road to “‘carry on” in 
the newly erected modern structure. But still 
in the memories of the boys and girls of the 
’60s, ’70s, and ’80s the little old wooden build- 
ing was Willard Hall, and though empty, and 
seemingly forgotten in the local pride over the 
newer structure, it still lived with its memories. 
And then, in 1928 the many W. C. T. U. 
friends of Frances Willard remembered and 
though restored and protected, the little build- 
ing still seems a bit wistful and sad, for it zs 
a bit of a comedown to become a staid and 
dignified shrine, after so many years of riotous 
play and classroom activity. 
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Fall Division Meetings » » » » 


Programs of the Five Fall Sectional Conferences 
Present Many Vital Problems for Teachers 


Northern—October 9-10—Ashland 


HE program of the Northern sectional con- 
ference is somewhat different this year, in- 
asmuch as four sectional meetings will be 

held on the last day only, instead of on both 
days, as in former years. The general program 
includes two speakers each day. Dr. John E. 
Stout, Northwestern University will discuss 
matters concerning the making of the teaching 
curriculum; F. O. Holt, registrar, University of 
Wisconsin will speak on problems in child 
guidance; Honorable Charles D. Rosa, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin tax commission will give 
an address on the teachers and taxation in Wis- 
consin; and Paul D. Kelletier, director of con- 
servation will speak on Wisconsin’s conserva- 
tion program, and its importance in the field 
of education. 


Sectional meetings, to be held on the closing 
day, will be devoted to discussions on four ma- 
jor problems of teaching. Dean John E. Stout 
will conduct a discussion on matters of admin- 
istrating the educational curriculum; Professor 
W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago will dis- 
cuss problems of teaching techniques ; Professor 
Herbert Sorenson, University of Minnesota will 
explain the achievements of tests, measurements 
and remedial work; and Professor Roy Hinder- 
man, University of Wisconsin will direct a 
fourth sectional group in problems concerning 
educational guidance. 

The officers of the Northern district asso- 
ciation meeting are: E. W. Messinger, Sheil 
Lake, president; A. J. Layman, Mason, vice 
president; Grace Alcorn, Ashland, secretary. 

ee 6.° 


Northwestern—Oct. 16-17—Eau Claire 


HE two-days’ program of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association district 
convention will be headed by an interest- 

ing group of speakers. Among them will be 
such nationally known figures as Dr. S. S. 
Hueber of the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Mer- 
ton Rice of Detroit. 

During the second day of the conference the 
delegates will meet in sectional meetings, where 
talks will be given by Dr. W. E. Peik, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Professor A. S. Barr, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and J. F. Waddell of the 
State Department. Following the formal ad- 
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dresses other specialists in their lines will con- 
duct round table discussions on problems of 
vital educational import. 

For the entertainment of delegates the con- 
vention leaders have secured the services of the 
Scottish Musical Comedy Company of Boston, 
who will present “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” on Thursday evening. In addition, the 
Eau Claire senior high school will furnish 
music for the Friday morning session. 

District officers are: M. R. Goodell, Ham- 
mond, president; J. M. Hammer, Milltown, 
vice-president; and B. W. Bridgman, Eau 
Claire, secretary. 

e i) 
Lake Superior—October 15-16—Superior 

HE Lake Superior District meeting this 

year will center discussions around the mat- 

ter of greater cooperation among educat- 
ors. The program will be diversified; having 
important speakers from the school, the Par- 
ent-Teachers association and the church. Dur- 
ing the three days’ session talks will be given 
by the following educators and state officials: 
Henry W. Wriston, president; Lawrence Col- 
lege; O. H. Plenzke, assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools; William H. Dudley, Yale 
University; Henrietta Race, state department of 
education; Edwin Gordon, school of musical 
instruction, University of Wisconsin; George S. 
Dick, state department of education; I. D. Will- 
trout, Wisconsin board of health; and John 
Faulkes, department of education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

One entire day will be devoted to problems 
of rural education, while the rest of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to matters of general 
educational import. 

The officers of the Lake Superior District 
are H. C. Almy, Superior State Teachers col- 
lege, Superior, president; O. H. Caspers, 
Grantsburg, vice-president; and Miss Ida An- 
derson, Superior, secretary. 

e.h6©°8 


Central—October 10—W ausau 
HE Central Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
T tion program will be a “carry-on” pro- 
gram for the late D. A. Swartz, who was 
largely responsible for the attractive and in- 
spirational conference as planned. The main 
headliner on the program is Will Irwin, na- 
tionally Pes | as an authority on world 
affairs. The first lecture will be on South 
America, “The Unknown Continent’. The sub- 
ject matter of this address was derived from 
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Mr. Irwin’s experiences as a member of the 
Hoover Party which toured South America. 
Mr. Irwin’s second address will be on ‘The 
Next War’, a scientific description of what ef- 
fect another war would have upon the world. 

The second main speaker of the conference 
is Dr. Frank Cody, city superintendent of the 
Detroit schools. Mr. Cody will discuss prob- 
lems of education, with one lecture devoted to 
developments in rural education. 

In addition, F. O. Holt, registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will give an address on 
some phase of educational guidance. 

The second part of the conference will be 
devoted to discussion groups. 

Prior to his death, D. A. Swartz of Wausau 
acted as president. I. C. Painter, Wausau, sec- 
retary-treasurer has “‘carried on’ by preparing 
the program tentatively outlined by Mr. Swartz. 

iJ e 


W estern—October 16-17—La Crosse 
TX program of the Western Wisconsin 


Teachers Association district meeting to be 

held at La Crosse, October 16-17 will 
center around problems concerning the rela- 
tions between home and school. State Super- 
intendent John Callahan will open the confer- 
ence with an address on ‘‘Education and School- 
ing’; following which the children of the 
training department of the State Teachers Col- 
lege will present an historical pageant depict- 
ing the “Spirit of La Crosse’. 


Racketeering the Teacher » 


Always ready with some challenging thought, 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the state board of 
normal school regents, gives fair warning to 
all Wisconsin teachers in this timely article. 

The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
heartily endorses the many reliable publishing 
houses advertising in the JOURNAL. THEY 
ARE NOT RACKETEERS. Avoid dealing 
with the salesmen Mr. Doudna describes. 
NEW meaning to an old word is always 

interesting. Recently the word racket 
, has taken on a new meaning and it is 
now used as a label for any dishonest, ques- 
tionable, or shady scheme for extorting money. 
While teachers are not the most frequent vic- 
tims of a “racket,” they are often the prey of 
the “racketeer.” When one sces how frequently 
professional men are victimized, he may con- 
clude that the correlation between the I. Q. and 
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Many interesting topics have been selected 
for sectional and round-table discussions. Some 
of the topics and discussion leaders are as fol- 
lows: ‘Intermediate Grade Children, Their To- 
morrows’’, presented by Miss Theda Gilde- 
meister, Winona State Teachers College, W1- 
nona, Minnesota; “Childhood Education in 
Europe’, Miss Caroline Barbour, head of the 
kindergarten department, Superior State Teach- 
ers College; “What do Parents Want to Know 
About Our Junior High Schools?’, E. R. Sifert, 
principal of Jefferson Jr. high school, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; ‘Character Education”, 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin state 
board of normal school regents; ‘Role of the 
Rural School in Developing ‘Worthy Home 
Membership’, William McKinley Robinson, 
director of rural education, Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; ‘Relationship of the 
Parent-Teacher Association to the School 
Board, the Superintendent, the Principal, and 
the Teacher’, Superintendent G. M. Wiley, La 
Crosse; and “Give and Take in Education’, 
George S. Dick, state department of public in- 
struction. 

By way of entertainment a special program 
will be given Thursday evening by the John 
Ross Reed Musical Company, of Chicago. 

The officers of the convention are: J. H. 
Wheelock, Viroqua, president ; Mrs. Millie 
Dahl, Westby, vice-president; C. A. Whitney, 
La Crosse, secretary—treasurer. 


By EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


S. R. (sales resistance) is either very low or 
negative. 

Because a teacher's income is reasonably cer- 
tain, and because most teachers are anxious to 
improve themselves, they are selected by a 
certain type of promoter as likely prospects and 
easy marks. Salesmen of low grade stocks and 
bonds try ‘‘dynamiting’’ methods on the group 
of higher paid teachers, sometimes with the 
aid of a list of higher-ups who innocently or 
fraudulently lend their names to a questionable 
venture. When stocks are warranted “to go up 
tomorrow,” it’s a splendid time vot to buy. In 
this field teachers are not so often ‘‘worked” 
as are members of the other professions with 
high incomes. 

But there are two or three ‘“‘rackets’” which 
are successfully used year after year and which 
one would think had been exposed often 
enough to immunize even the inexperienced 
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teacher. But every summer and fall a new har- 
vest is reaped by the same old methods, slightly 
changed but fundamentally the same. One is 
our old friend the “give-away” salesman of a 
set of books, probably an encyclopaedia. His 
approach is perfect. He has been authorized to 
“select’’ a group to whom his new ‘‘work’’ will 
be given for advertising purposes. He has se- 
lected you as one of those whose influence is 
worth a great deal in the sales campaign that 
is going to be put on by the company which he 
represents. You are therefore to have the privi- 
lege of securing free a set of books which, as 
presented by the canvasser, seem to be worth 
owning. Here, then, are two appeals, one to 
your cupidity, the other to your ego. You are 
a person of consequence, one to be followed. 
Also you get something for nothing. To both 
you respond perfectly because the familiar 
S. R. (stimulus response) mechanism is work- 
ing automatically and the other S. R. (sales re- 
sistance) is not functioning. 

Anyone who “has been selected’? should be 
on his guard; especially if a stranger has done 
the selecting. There is always a hook concealed 
in the bait. Philanthropists do not work this 
way. Any such approach may be set down as 
the introduction to a “racket.” While I’m not 
a psychologist, I think we could safely say that 
at this stage we need to insert an inhibition in 
the S. R. situation that will immediately stop 
any favorable response. This inhibition we may 
call sales resistance, or something equally ef- 
fective. 

The next step is to ‘give’ you a set of 
books for your influence. Of course this is a 
species of bribery, but when the economic nerve 
is being given pleasant sensations, moral ques- 
tions are apt to be obscured. You are, there- 
fore, very likely to be extremely sympathetic 
to the sales talk of the agent. He is very care- 
ful to show you only those things that he has 
been carefully drilled to explain. He may not 
know himself whether his books are good or 
bad; probably he doesn’t care. You discover 
soon that to get the set free you must buy some 
supplemental service or other which costs more 
than the books would cost if you purchased 
outright. It’s a safe guess that any set of books 
or helps sold in this way is not worth taking 
at any price. To be dogmatic, we can say— 
“Have nothing to do with any representative 
who ‘selects’ you.” Don’t sign any papers 
which “give” you something. These rules will 
at least save you from being a victim of the 
crudest type of ‘‘racket.”’ 


Presumably the teacher who is being can- 
vassed for a set of books is not familiar with 
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the technical processes involved in bookmaking, 
so she may not know that many reprints of old 
sets are worked off at high prices. If the re- 
sult was only a sale, it would be bad enough; 
but the resulting misinformation from their use 
is most pernicious. So fast does the world 
move that even the newest books are soon out 
of date. Honorable publishers admit this and 
employ a staff of editors who are constantly 
revising and correcting the articles in their 
books. This is an expensive process, but a nec- 
essary one. The ‘‘racketeer’’ on the other hand, 
adds a page here and there which is correct 
and up-to-date, and incorporates it in his sell- 
ing prospective so that when one sees this and 
has no opportunity to examine the complete set 
of books, he does not find out until too late 
how worthless is the book as a source of ac- 
curate and reliable information. This is one of 
the real problems of the buyer—is the book 
what the sales talk makes it appear? Informa- 
tion on this point can always be promptly se- 
cured from the library department of the state 
superintendent’s office. It will not take you 
long to discover whether or not the salesman 
has an endorsement from the department. 
Make sure that he has it and that it is genuine 
and of recent date. 

There are many splendid sets of books, sold 
by legitimate methods by reputable people who 
represent first class publishing houses. Such 
representatives do not resort to trickery and 
should by no means be classed with the rack- 
eteer. They deserve the same consideration that 
any good business man deserves. 

Here are some suggestions that may help 
teachers from being victimized by crooked book 
salesmen: 

1. Don’t listen to any sales talk which is 


any variation of the “you-have-been-se- 
lected” scheme. 


2. Don’t sign any paper by which you are 
to receive something for nothing. 


3. Don’t buy a set of books which is not 
on the approved list of the state de- 
partment. 


4. Don’t buy books that you can’t afford to 
pay for. 


5. Don’t let salesmen talk to you during 
school hours. 


6. Don’t be afraid, however, to invest 
money in yourself. Teachers should 
buy books and as many as they can 
afford. 


7. Don’t be afraid to ask questions of a 
salesman and don’t be afraid to ask to 
see a complete volume. 


8. Don’t blame others if you “fall for a 
racket.” 


} 
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Children 


of the Sea » » » » 
fin are four Dutch children wading in a 


shallow pool on the shore of the North 

Sea. The eldest, a boy, carries his 
youngest sister on his back. They are watching 
a toy boat the boy has made, as it bobs along 
upon the ripples created by the wading chil- 
dren. One little girl stands quietly with her 
hands folded across her white skirt. Another, 


An Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


© Art Extension Society 


sea. Their play is with the sea and its ship- 
ping. They are happiest when in touch with it. 
They will grow up, the boy to sail larger boats, 
the girls to pray for the man’s safety, to carry 
burdens at home while thinking of ships at sea, 
to tend a few fruit trees in the house-yard, 
that the good man when he returns may enjoy 
a bit of fresh fruit. Everything in the picture 





Children of the Sea 


holding tightly her brother’s coat, drags the 
branch of a tree through the water. Beyond the 
children is a sand bar upon which the waves of 
the sea are breaking. In the far distance is a 
group of fishing boats. 

But is this all? No. Israels was a lover of 
the play of light upon all sorts of things. He 
painted interiors of Dutch homes, with the light 
glorifying commonplace furniture and humble 
people at work. He painted landscapes like 
this, where the light floods the air with soft 
radiance, and dances along the sea, and glitters 
upon the surface of moving water. 

But more than that. He was something of a 
mystic. He liked to suggest thoughts and feel- 
ings behind the faces he painted. He saw ordi- 
nary things as symbols of something greater 
and more enduring. Here, for example, by 
Children of the Sea he means children whose 
fathers and grandfathers have “followed the 
sea’’—made their living off it, as fishermen, 
sailors, merchantmen trading with far countries, 
for so long a time that their children can think 
of no other kind of life. Their home is by the 


hints of the past and of the future. That makes 
the picture poetic. 

But do not fail to look at the picture long, 
with one eye, until you feel the great space of 
it, filled with warm fresh air charged with 
bright misty sunshine that transfigures every- 
thing. 

ee 

Marshall Field, the world’s most successful 
retail merchant, said there were twelve things 
to keep in mind while working on the road to 
SUCCESS: 

“One, the value of time. 

Two, the success of perseverance. 
Three, the pleasure of working 
Four, the dignity of simplicity. 
Five, the worth of character. 

Six, the power of kindness. 
Seven, the influence of example. 
Eight, the obligation of duty. 
Nine, the wisdom of economy. 
Ten, the virtue of patience. 
Eleven, the improvement of talent. 
Twelve, the joy of originating.” 





State Department » 


News notes and notices from the state de- 
partment of public instruction are published 
monthly in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION. 


State Examinations 
ANY of the older group of educators in 
Wisconsin remember the days when ex- 
aminations for teachers’ certificates were 
held in the Capitol building twice each year. 
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and grades below and in systems under a city 
superintendent ; (3) The vacant farm homes in 
every county of the state; (4) The new homes 
erected during 1929 in all counties of the state. 

So far as complete the survey has shown 
that few counties have an accurate school dis- 
trict map and that in a number of counties 
some districts are not contiguous. Some dis- 
tricts are twenty miles long, others so irregular 
they assume shapes of the lower animals. The 


In the “good old days’ the 
examinations were held in 
large rooms, often one of 
the legislative assembly 
rooms, and the candidates 
for state certificates 
crowded the room. Often, 
more than one hundred 
fifty applicants were exam- 
ined at one session. This 
number has dwindled now 
until from seven to fifteen 
persons now present them- 
selves for the annual ex- 
amination. 

This reduction in num- 





American Education Week 


HE tenth annual American 

Education Week will be 
observed November 10-16, 
1930. It will be sponsored by 
the United States Office of 
Education, the American Le- 
gion and the National Educa- 
tion Association. American 
Education Week is fast be- 
coming a great national fes- 
tival in which the American 
people kindle anew the spirit 
of self government founded 
upon an enlightened citizenry 
and the principle of a fair 
start in life for every child. 


motives back of these ill- 
shapen districts would 
make an interesting study. 
The vacant rural homes 
run as high as three hun- 
dred in a single county. 
During 1929 a very few 
homes were erected in the 
rural districts or in small 
cities but most took place 
in the larger cities or in- 
dustrial centers. The sur- 
vey has been made as an 
aid to the Interim Com- 
mittee in making its report 
to the legislature. 














ber is due mainly to the 
fact that preparation for teaching is made 
through attendance upon our colleges where 
graduation not only gives the prospective teacher 
better preparation for his work, but also be- 
cause completion of a college course with a 
stipulated course in education automatically li- 
censes the candidate to teach in Wisconsin 
schools. 


The state examination route to the teachers’ 
profession is rapidly closing itself. It will not 
be many years when all beginning teachers 
will have taken a college course in preparation 
for the work of teaching. 


Public School Survey 


A SURVEY of the economic school condi- 
tions of the state has been made during 
the past year by Mr. A. A. Thomson of 

the department. Some of the outstanding things 
shown in this survey are: (1) The average 
yearly cost of educating a child in the various 
classes of schools; (2) An accurate school dis- 
trict map of all counties, the average attendance 
for each of the past eight years in the rural, 
state graded, union high schools, high schools 
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Bookmarks for School Children 


HE Wisconsin Humane Society is making 

arrangements for the free distribution of 

attractive book marks among the pupils of 
public and parochial schools throughout Wis- 
consin in the near future. The design and dis- 
tribution is under the general supervision of 
State Humane Agent George F. Comings, of 
Madison. He is asking the cooperation of 
County Superintendents and Supervising teach- 
ers in the distribution of these book marks. 


These book marks will contain sentiments 
relative to the care and keeping of domestic 
animals and pets and will develop the thought 
of kindness to animals. Many of the sentiments 
expressed thereon may be used by the teacher 
in carrying out the provisions of 40.22 (6) 
which directs that every public school teacher 
shall devote not less than thirty minutes each 
month to teaching pupils kindness to and the 
habits, usefulness and importance of animals 
and birds and the best methods of protecting, 
preserving and caring for all animal and bird 
life. The Department of Public Instruction is 
glad to endorse such a worthy project on the 
part of the Humane Society, an organization 
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which operates from a wholly disinterested 
standpoint except to further the welfare -and 
continuation of our animal friends who can- 
not speak for themselves. 


Posters for Education Week 


An attractive set of posters on art paper for 
use during American Education Week is now 
available from the Division of Publications of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C 
Cost $1. The posters are suitable for class- 
room bulletin boards, for school exhibits, as 
outlines for addresses and essays, and for other 
special occasions. 

ee .°e 


High School Supervisory Conferences 


bot high school supervisory conferences this 
year are based on the English course of 
study. A bulletin is being issued by the Depart- 
ment containing lists of questions on the teach- 
ing of literature, composition, usage, grammar, 
and speech. It is intended that these questions 
shall be discussed not only at the conferences 
but also by professional study groups of English 
teachers throughout the year. A consensus of 
teacher opinion secured by ordinary question- 
naire methods has very little value for cur- 
riculum building purposes. It is the belief of 
the state high school supervisors, however, that 
the information pe: through this bulletin 
after a full discussion of the questions by Eng- 
lish teachers and their supervisors will furnish 
a sound basis for the formulation of an Eng- 
lish course of study for Wisconsin high schools. 
The bulletin also contains references for study 
in connection with the problems presented by 
the questions. Copies of the bulletin are being 
sent to all high schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions and additional copies may be had on 
request. 
ee 


Typical Suggestions for Librarian 


OLLOWING are some selected extracts from 

letters sent back to high schools after a visit 
to the library by a representative of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. These are typ- 
ical of many similar suggestions oral and 
written: 

1. “You are not granting sufficient time to your 

librarian for library administration.” 

2. “There should be closer faculty cooperation 
with the librarian in book selection and in 
school library administration 
Your book collection is becoming antiquated 
New volumes are not being added as your 
program requirements develop 


4. “More of your magazines should be chosen 
from those listed in Reader's Guide.” 

5. “You are losing too many books. Is your sys- 
tem of loaning adequate in helping you to 
fix responsibility for losses?” 

6. “You are using your library room, chairs, and 

tables to save study room space and equip- 

ment. The library should be used as a ref- 

erence room and a place to read; not as a 

general study room or a place for discipline.” 

“Your card catalog is not being used. This 
may be because it is not up to date or there 
may have been a bungling job done on it 
some time in the past. In this case it should, 
of course, be revised and made usable. Or if 
your card case is in good condition, your 
pupils may not have been taught how to use 
it and trained in its use.” 

8. “You should subscribe for at least one daily 
newspaper and pupils should be instructed 
in its proper use.” 

9. ‘Although pupils in the elementary grades 
should be given instruction and training in 
the use of the dictionary and the encyclo- 
pedia, all students should be given instruc- 

tion in their Freshman year in the use of all 
of the tools of a good school library. They 
should know books and how to use them.’ 

10. “After checking over your shelves and your 
shelf list, what classifications do you think 
are weak and should be replenished ?” 


New Superintendent—Lincoln County 
ISS Ethel Peterson, County Superintendent 
of Lincoln County, resigned to take ef- 
fect September 1. She is a graduate of Stevens 
Point Teachers College and intends to con- 
tinue work at the State University 
John Callahan, State Superintendent, has ap- 
pointed Miss Nellie Evjue to fill the vacancy. 
Miss Evjue is a graduate of Milwaukee Teach- 
ers College and has been a successful teacher 
for some years in the Lincoln County Teacher 
Training school. 
e 6° 
Territory Assignments for Elementary 
Supervisors 1930-1931 


Miss Bradbury—Adams, Brown, Calumet, Craw 
ford, Dane, Door, Grant, Green, lowa, Juneau, For- 
est, Langlade, Monroe, Outagamie, Richland, Sauk, 
Shawano, LaFayette, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Vernon, 
Sheboygan, Waupaca. 

Miss Bush—Dodge, Columbus, Florence, Fond du 
Lac, Green Lake, Jefferson, Kenosha, Lincoln, Mara- 
thon, Marinette, Marquette, Milwaukee, Oconto, 
Oneida, Ozaukee, Portage, Rock, Racine, Vilas, Wal- 
worth, Waukesha, Waushara, Winnebago, Wash- 
ington. 


Miss Kibbe—Bayfield, Ashland, Burnett, Barron, 
Buffalo, Clark, Dunn, Douglas, Iron, Jackson, La 
Crosse, Eau Claire, Chippewa, Pepin, Polk, Pierce, 


Price, Sawyer ce Trempealeau, Rusk, St. Croix, 
Washburn, W‘ 
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Take Your Pick of Scenery 


Wisconsin Has It All » 


In this preliminary article Duane H. Kipp, 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
opens the door to "Beautiful Wisconsin’’ just a 
wee bit. He promises us a number of arm- 
chair tours through the beautiful corners of our 
richly endowed state. Watch for them in com- 
ing issues of the JoURNAL—for Wisconsin has 
enough to interest even the most casual admirer 


of beauty. 








DDED to her richness in agriculture and 
industries Wisconsin has a tremendous 
outdoor asset in her beauties of forest, 

hill, lake and stream. Wisconsin can probably 
lay claim to more varieties of scenery than can 
any other state in the union. 

Here in Wisconsin are gently rolling prairie 
lands, the rounded hills of the Kettle Moraine 
country, and the lake regions of the north, 
which are sprinkled with lakes like the stars in 
heaven, and criss crossed with streams, from 
the lazily flowing rivers to the rushing torrents 
and cataracts of the Flambeau, the Brule, the 
Chippewa, and others. In the north, near Bay- 
field, are the Apostle Islands; in the east, the 
wind-carved hills of the dune country, and 
Lake Winnebago, the largest inland lake within 
the limits of a single state; in the west, the 
unglaciated area, and the mammoth bluffs of 
the Mississippi, compared by many travelers 
with the Rhine and the Hudson. There are also 
the Dells of the Wisconsin and the Dalles of 
the St. Croix, two of the most gorgeous bits of 
river and rock scenery to be found anywhere in 
the world. It would have been well nigh im- 
possible to have crowded within the border of 
56,000 square miles more beauty and more va- 
riety of magnificent scenery than rightfully be- 
longs to Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin might well be called a paradox 
in scenery, for in one small state can be found 
at least half a dozen entirely different types of 
scenic beauty, each of which does its own full 
share in creating a picture of Wisconsin as the 
beauty land, vacation land, and travel land of 
the entire Midwest. 

Radically different in contour to the rest of 
the state, southwestern Wisconsin was never 
touched by those great molders of landscapes, 
the glaciers of the ice age. One writer has de- 
scribed this country in these expressive words: 

“Here there is a surprise at every turn of the road, 
and the road turns all the time. It is an enchanted 
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. By DUANE H. KIPP 














Little Manitou Falls, a sparkling gem of beauty 
in the forest wilderness of northern Wisconsin 
represents but one type of Wisconsin’s varied 
scenery. Lakes, woods, streams, prosperous farms 
on rolling prairies—take your pick—Wisconsin has 


them all. 





fairyland, the prairies waving with grass and thou- 
sands of flowers, beautifully wooded areas, the castel- 
lated cliffs rising hundreds of feet and scattered in 
such wild profusion that one would think a race of 
giants had played at nine-pins with them. The roads 
are one long succession of curves, ascending and 
descending, and every curve hides a new surprise. 
Some of these scenes will make you fairly gasp with 
astonishment at their beauty. As you drive in the 
coulee region, suddenly you will find yourself lifted 
into the air. Everything except the little ribbon of 
road on which you are driving seems to be vanish- 
ing from under you, and to either side the coulees 
appear, valley upon valley, like the drop-curtains of 
a stage.” 

A traveler along the western border of the 
state finds a decided change as he goes from 
southwestern into northwestern Wisconsin. He 
goes through the gentle Alpine meadows and 
coulees around La Crosse and the high bluffs 
along the Mississippi; through the rolling foot- 
hill country from River Falls to Ellsworth and 
Durand, to be stopped by the mountain streams 
and the rushing torrent of the St. Croix river 
and the Dalles region. Next come the sandy 
beached lakes of Barron and Sawyer counues, 
and then mile after mile of beautiful drives 
through the pine forests of Douglas and Bay- 
field counties to the abrupt State-of-Maine-like 
coast line of the Apostle Islands and Chequa- 
megon bay. 
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From northwestern Wisconsin to northeast- 
ern Wisconsin the road lies for a while through 
barren, burnt-over country which serves as a 
reminder of that great enemy of beauty, the 
forest fire. 

Northeastern Wisconsin, rightly called the 
land o’lakes, has thousands of square miles 
which make up a great wilderness of beautiful 
woods and waters. The lakes are infinite in 
number and each is more beautiful than the 
last. Pine-fringed waters invite one to go ever 
a little further in that everlasting quest to dis- 
cover what lies just over the next ridge or just 
around the next bend of the road. 

From land o’lakes one might go through the 
far famed Wolf river country; through the very 
heart of the Menomonie Indian reservation 
where the river tumbles and rushes on its way 
through forests of virgin pine, sometimes has- 
tening over cataracts and rapids, and sometimes 
hesitating in the slower, calmer reaches below 
waterfalls. 

Further east is that thoroughly unique, long 
arm of Wisconsin which reaches far out into 
Lake Michigan. This Door county peninsula 


Forty-Eight Years of Service » 


INDING real joy in one’s work, and watch- 
F ing others succeed because of your helping 
hand are essential lasting values of life, accord- 
ing to Miss Mary Spellman, who is starting her 
48th year as a teacher in the Beaver Dam 
schools. And all who know her, and the hun- 
dreds who have learned from her will tell you 
that joy is not all—that she has truly carried 
something more to the mids entrusted to her 
care; for books are but a part of education, and 
the teacher who adds lessons of honesty, vir- 
tue and valor is the one who finds the greatest 
satisfaction in his or her work. 

Times have changed since that fall so long 
ago, when Miss Mary Spellman as the new 
“school-marm’’ nervously faced her first rural 
class—two children; one a stocky little German 
who practiced daily on the mastery of the puz- 
zling ““W’’, and the other an Irish girl only a 
few years younger than the teacher. That was 
in 1882, and two years later Miss Spellman left 
the rural schools to take up her duties as a 
teacher in the city schools of Beaver Dam. Two 
years in rural schools, and then forty-six years 
in the schools of one city—that’s the record of 
Beaver Dam’s prize teacher! This fall, when 
you sigh and think “Another year of the same 
old stuff, the same mistakes, and the same les- 


has been acclaimed far and wide as the cherry- 
land, the blossomland of the Middlewest. 

In the central part of the southeastern por- 
tion of the state is the heart of the Kettle 
Moraine country. Here one may drive along on 
ridges and peek down into sudden deep valleys 
which give a startling visualization of the tre- 
mendous power of those prehistoric glaciers 
which were such a mighty moulding force in 
the scenery of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin has sixteen state parks, each one 
different from all the rest, and in these sixteen 
parks — samples of every type of 
beauty and wild life peculiar to the Middle- 
west. Scenes in some of the parks recall to the 
traveler the mountain ranges of the Far West 
or the stern, rugged coastlines of northeastern 
United States. 

For the next several months the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will print articles and 
pictures descriptive of Wisconsin’s state parks. 
These will tell the story of the state park move- 
ment in Wisconsin and explain how and why 
each of these sixteen areas which aggregate 
nearly 150,000 acres of land have been set 
aside and dedicated to posterity. 


» » » » 


sons’, think of Miss Spellman who gets a huge 
“kick’’ out of each session, and somehow finds 
new problems and new interests each year. It 
can be done—life’s the same everywhere. 

















Courtesy of the Beaver Dam Citizen 


Miss Mary Spellman 








When Every Teacher 
Understands the W. T. A. 


VERY teacher in Wisconsin from the kin- 
dergarten to the President of the State 
University should be a member of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Eighteen thousand two 
hundred ninety-nine out of 
the twenty-two thousand one 
hundred forty-one teachers 
of the state were members 
during the past year. 

Why did not the other 
three thousand eight hun- 
dred forty-two join their 
fellow teachers in fostering 
this organization? I believe 
it was chiefly because they 
did not understand what the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is doing for the 
schools, the children and the 
teachers of the State. I am 
sure all teachers in Wiscon- 
sin would wish to pattici- 
pate in the work of the As- 
sociation and help to sup- 
port it if they understood 
that it is working loyally for 
the consummation of the 
plan of the State Department of Education for 
a more just distribution of the state school 
fund; if they knew it is striving to secure equal 
educational opportunities for the poor and the 
rich alike; if they knew of its strong advocacy 
of a generous wage for the teachers, and a high 
standard of scholarship and character for those 
who seek a place in the profession ; if they knew 
how valiantly it had fought for the Teachers’ 
Retirement Law, one of the best yet enacted by 
any state; if they understood how strongly 
united and successfully this association has op- 
posed legislation inimical to the best interests 





By $.8. TOBEY 
President of the W.T.A. 


of the schools; if they appreciated the ines- 
timable importance and value of united action 
for right ends; if they recognized the real 
worth and importance of this great organiza- 
tion; if they had realized its 
loyalty to all the educational 
institutions of the state; if 
they had compared the value 
of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION with other 
similar journals and had 
realized how helpful it is to 
them in their work; if they 
understood that their two- 
dollar membership paid for 
a year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL and gave admis- 
sion to an eight thousand 
dollar State Association pro- 
gram, I am sure not one of 
those three thousand eight 
hundred forty-two teachers 
would have failed to join 
this great organization. 

It should be the aim of 
every member of the asso- 
ciation to inform all teach- 
ers of his acquaintance of 
the value of the organization. 

When teachers understand they will join. 
Personal interest, professional pride, loyalty to 
the state and its schools, all will combine, I 
am sure, to cause them to unite with the other 
eighteen thousand teachers, to make the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association one hundred 
per cent in teacher membership. 

Let every city and county superintendent, let 
every official in the educational institutions of 
the state proclaim its worth; then we shall be 
able with pride to compare our educational loy- 
alty with that of any other state in the Union 





Fond du Lac County, under the leader- 
ship of Supt. M. J. Lowe, receives the 
honor of being the first to report 100% 
enrollment, 163 members in the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association for 1930-31. The 
received on Thursday, Au- 


report was 





Fond du Lac County Leads 100% ‘ers 


gust 27. The Fond du Lac County Insti- 
tute was held on August 21. It took less 
than six days to make the county’s enroll- 
ment 100%. The secretary of the Fond 
du Lac local is Miss Marian Ryan of 
North Fond du Lac. Congratulations. 
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Every Teacher Will be a Member » » » 


breakdown in education that history said invariably followed war. 


A T THE time of the World War, it was freely predicted that there would be the usual 


But the catastrophe was averted because of thorough organization of the teaching 
forces, and a program of reconstruction begun early in the war. And history was not repeated. 
We are in a period of unprecedented economic disturbances. There is tangible evidence 
that powerful forces are seizing upon it as the time to reduce school revenues and school services. 
There never was a time when a strongly organized effort was more needed than now, if the 
hard fought achievements of the past decade are to be maintained and if further progress is to 


be made. 


The medium through which the educational forces of the state may assert themselves is the 
STATE Education Association. A single voice carries little weight, but the voices of all the edu- 
cation forces, speaking as a single voice, will be heard and heeded. 

Can we not make it the voice of ALL in Wisconsin this year? 





W. T. A. Annual Meeting October 29 - November 1 


HE Delegate Assembly. The first session of 
the Delegate Assembly will be held in the 
auditorium of the Vocational School, Milwau- 
kee, at 7:30 P. M., Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 29. 

The first meeting of the general program 
will be held at 9:00 o'clock, Thursday morning, 
Milwaukee Auditorium. The plan for general 
and section programs will be carried out as 
usual. 

General program speakers approved to date 
are: 

Thursday—Augustus Thomas, President, 
World Federation of Education Association, 
Augusta, Maine; Albert Edward Wiggam, Au- 
thor of The New Decalogue of Science, The 
Fruit of the Family Tree, and The Next Age of 
Man. 

Friday—Guy P. Dearing, President, Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Ind. 

Saturday—Edward Howard Griggs, Author, 
New York; Judge Florence Allen, Supreme 
Court of Ohio, Columbus. 

The program committee are awaiting a re- 
ply to an invitation issued to Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur for Friday. 


The Thursday evening program will be pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago, in joint concert with Mark 
Love, famous soloist. 

Among famous out of state educators on the 
sectional programs are: Dr. M. L. Combs, 
President, State Teachers College, Fredricks- 
burg, Va., President G. M. Frasier, State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colo., Dr. Gordon Laing, 
University of Chicago, Payson Wild, Chicago, 
and Perry Reeves, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

All resolutions and reports will be printed 
and presented to delegates as last year. 

The Resolutions Committee have been di- 
rected by the Executive Committee to have the 
resolutions published in the October JOURNAL 
The Executive Committee requests that all other 
resolutions to be presented be mailed to the 
W. T. A. office not later than October 1 for 
publication in the October number of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Credentials Committee will meet on 
Saturday, October 25. The names of all dele- 
gates with proper credentials must be in the 
hands of the secretary on thé above date. 





This issue of the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION is being sent to all teachers 
whose names were on the mailing list last 
year and to new teachers whose names 
have been received up to the time of mail- 
ing. It will be mailed during the month to 
new members as their names are received. 





If any superintendent, principal, 
visor, or teacher would like to have the 
September issue mailed to others, whether 
or not their memberships have been re- 
ceived at this office, please notify us. We 
want everyone to get the September 
number. 


super- 











American Educational Week: November 10-16 » » » 


HE 10th annual American Education Week 
will be observed November 10-16. The 
program is sponsored by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Education Association. The 
purpose of the week is to acquaint the public 


enth anniversary of the Armistice is a fitting time to 
emphasize patriotism and world understanding be- 
cause of the special efforts which are now being 
made to improve world relationships and to insist 
on a higher type of citizenship and public service. 
Let the schools of each community show what they 
are doing to bring about a better understanding of 


with the activities, ideals, 
achievements and needs of 
the schools. Many national 
organizations, the press, 
the pulpit, the platform, 
and radio will aid in car- 
rying out the plans. More 
extensive plans -have been 
made for 1930 than ever 
before. 

The United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 
William John Cooper, has 
the following to say about 





DUCATION is the first and 

last duty of the state. It 
is the surest hope of individual 
health, excellence, and happi- 
ness. It is the foundation of a 
noble home life. It is the start- 
ing point of lifelong learning. 
It is the mainstay of an alert 
and far-seeing citizenship. It 
is the basis upon which indus- 
try thrives and improves. It 
lifts leisure to the realm of 
creative art and_ establishes 
character on the sound founda- 


civic duty and of world rela- 
tionships. The plans of the na- 
tional commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion for 1930 include 
one meeting in 11,000 Ameri- 
can Legion posts, devoted to 
the subject of good will. 


Wednesday, November 12 
Theme: The schools of yes- 
terday. Every citizen should 
know the inspiring story of 
education in America—its 
crude beginnings, its hard 
struggle to get established, and 
the difficulties of the pioneer 
period. 

Thursday, November 13— 





American Education 
Week: 
“All the Fathers of the 


beauty. 





tion of truth, goodness, and 


Theme: The schools of today. 
The school has become the 
dominant institution in Ameri- 
can life. It is the most sig- 








Republic emphasized the 
imporfance of education. ‘If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civ- 
ilization it expects what never was and never 
will be’ wrote Jefferson to Colonel Yancey in 
1816. Studies that have been made seem to in- 
dicate that not only book sales, magazine sales, 
and newspaper circulation prosper as the schools 
are improved, but that prosperity in general 
follows a good educational system. 

“There is a tendency, however, for all social 
institutions to lag behind the industrial prog- 
ress of a people. The only remedy for this lies 
in keeping the people themselves informed. In 
the small State of Rhode Island within a period 
of five years Henry Barnard found it necessary 
to hold eleven hundred meetings and to make 
fifteen hundred addresses. Nevertheless, this 
campaign put Rhode Island schools in step 
with Rhode Island progress.” 


The program is as follows: 


Monday, November 10—Theme: The schools and 
the enrichment of human life. Show how the schools 
have enriched the life in your community. Have both 
pupils and citizens think of specific things which the 
school has done to encourage the higher and finer 
values. Note increased appreciation of libraries, city 
planning, better habits of living, the growth of par- 
ent-teacher organizations, training for the wiser use 
of leisure through reading, clubs, and the like. Em- 
phasize adult education. 

Tuesday, November 11—Theme: How schools pro- 
mote patriotism and world understanding. This elev- 


26 


nificant activity of both the 
state and locality. It is improving rapidly in scope 
and effectiveness. Visualize for your state and your 
community the extent of its educational efforts, the 
number of children served, the ideal of a fair start 
for every boy and girl regardless of race and gifts. 


Friday, November 14—Theme: What the schools 
have helped the individual to achieve. Every com- 
munity has citizens of prominence whose debt to the 
schools is incalculable. On this day encourage these 
citizens to write and speak of what the school has 
meant to them. 


Saturday, November 15—Theme: What the schools 
have helped America to achieve. The greatest wealth 
of the nation is its human wealth. Peoples have sur- 
vived on poor soils in the midst of unfavorable 
climate. They have perished in the presence of plenty. 
The ideals, habits, attitudes, skills, and intelligence 
which are perpetuated through the schools and the 
homes, build civilization to constantly higher levels. 
America’s high standard of living, her ability to pro- 
duce and consume, have been made possible largely 
by the schools. 


Sunday, November 16—Theme: The schools of to- 
morrow and the future of America. The results of 
our universal and enriched program of education are 
only beginning to make themselves felt. The future 
is limited only by the ability of our people to plan 
and create higher standards of health, better homes, 
increased facilities for learning, alert citizens, eco- 
nomic effectiveness, wise use of leisure, and the 
highest standards of ethical character. Show how the 
ideal of a fair start for every boy and girl, the ideal 
of free choice of schooling and occupation for all 
youth, and the ideal of lifelong learning, must lead 
to a finer and richer life for the masses than has 
ever been attained in the history of civilization. 
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Kindergartens Gain in Wisconsin » » » » 


_ to a report sent out by the 
office of education, Department of the In- 
terior, Wisconsin kindergarten enrollment in- 
creased 4.7% between 1926 and 1928. Wis- 
consin ranked twentieth in the percentage of 
increase during the two years. Twenty-five 
states, including the District of Columbia, 
showed increases while fourteen showed de- 
creases during the same period. Data for ten 
states were not available. According to the re- 
port the kindergarten enrollment in Wisconsin 
in 1926 was 25,394 and in 1928 26,593. 
Not a little credit for the increase belongs 
to the effective work of the kindergarten and 
primary teachers of the state. For nine years 
previous to 1929, the Wisconsin State Kinder- 
garten Association had been active in helping 
to extend kindergarten education. Following 
the trend towards unification of groups similar 
in purpose, the kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers met at the 1929 state teachers’ convention 
and effected a joint organization—the Kinder- 
garten—Primary Association. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Caroline W. Barbour, Su- 
perior State Teachers’ College, president, Mar- 
garet K. Roberts, Fond du Lac, Agnes Breene, 
La Crosse State Teachers’ College, vice-presi- 


State Band Institutes: a Success 


S AN added feature to the regular sum- 

mer school program, the University of 
Wisconsin school of music, in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Band Association, conducted a 
one-week band conference and clinic. The spe- 
cial session was designed to provide intensive 
training and coaching for the band leaders of 
Wisconsin schools. About 60 bandmasters at- 
tended the instruction of Director Victor Gra- 
bel, Chicago, and Professors E. B. Gordon and 
E. W. Morphy of the University of Wisconsin 
school of music. 


The directors enrolled furnished a complete 
instrumentation for a concert band, and as a 
climax of the conference the group presented a 
formal band concert on the Memorial Union 
terrace. 


Daily rehearsals were held for the entire 
group, while special sections devoted time to 
studies of general orchestration, double reeded 
woodwinds, brass, and percussion instruments. 


dents, Mrs. Lola W. Hughes, Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College, recording secretary, and Vir- 
ginia Zillier, Milwaukee, financial secretary. 

The first year of the Wisconsin Kindergarten 
Primary Association has been a strenuous pro- 
gram of upbuilding, committee making, and the 
stabilizing of a new enterprise. Committees 
have been well organized and put into working 
order, a headquarters has been maintained at 
Milwaukee, and the year has closed with a 
surplus in the treasury. The membership has 
passed the mark set, over three hundred, all 
types of teachers within the early elementary 
group being represented. 

Paralleling the organization work, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee's policy has been to empha- 
size and extend educational work. Members 
have written articles on daily procedures in their 
classrooms, of direct interest and help in other 
classrooms. Articles on beginning reading, proj- 
ect activities in the kindergarten and nature 
study in the second grade have already been 
sent out to each member, and another one will 
be ready to go out in October. To prepare and 
publish bi-monthly practical and helpful mate- 
rial has been no small part of the year’s ac- 
complishments. 


~~ + S&S F 


The following bandmasters attended the in- 
stitute: 

William B. Jones, Two Rivers; Victor Schumann, 
Mayville; Mrs. Edith L. Zipse, Walworth; D. R. 
Wartinbee, La Crosse; William Keown, Madison; 
O. J. Kranschacer, Waupun; Louis C. Welk, Al- 
goma; Wayne S. Martin, Richland Center; D. W. 
Nichols, La Crosse; Leland R. Forrest, Seymour; 
Harold E. Buchanan, Viroqua; J. A. Gulson, Hart- 
ford, S. D. 

O. E. Wright, New Holstein; F. H. Carl, Lena, 
Ill.; W. R. Dixon, Marshfield; A. R. Schumann, 
Baraboo; J. A. Hughes, Milton; R. A. Tampke, San 
Marcos, Tex.; F. H. Hammann, Mr. Horeb; Orion G. 
Hegre, Tomah; Edgar H. Zobel, Ripon; Otto Brown, 
Viroqua; H. Emma West, De Pere; D. C. Burk- 
holder, Merrill; S. E. Mear, Whitewater; H. C. 
Taylor, Milwaukee; Paul Lucky, Muscoda. 

I. W. Stam, Plymouth; J. Herbert Heise, Janes- 
ville; K. R. N. Grill, Wausau; Rod Gordon, Madi- 
son; J. T. Walters, Madison; A. E. Tizenthalen, 
Black River Falls; F. H. Jebe, Oshkosh; L. E. Kitz- 
man, Portage; R. W. Boyd, Edgerton; Albert H. 
Schleunes, Kiel; Peter J. Michelson, Richland Cen- 
ter; K. E. Kraft, Menasha; Charles F. Harris, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Edwin Gould, Logansport, Ind. 


According to University authorities the pro- 
gram will be repeated next year. 


ai 








Dr. W. A. Sutton, New N. E. A. President 


R. WILLIS A. SUTTON of Atlanta, Ga., 

who taught Latin to Bobby Jones and who 
established a national reputation by promoting 
health work among school children, was elected 
president of the N. E. A. at the Columbus 
meeting. Dr. Sutton is superintendent of the 
Atlanta public schools. Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick of Superior was re-elected one of the vice- 
presidents, continuing the office to which she 
was elected at the Minneapolis convention in 
1928 and the convention at Atlanta, Ga., in 
1929. 

ee °¢@ 


New Ag. Course at Eau Claire 


FA CLAIRE high school has added a four- 
year agricultural course to the regular cur- 
riculum. The novel feature of the new plan is 
the practical tie-up with actual farm problems. 
Home projects will be given considerable em- 
phasis, and the instructor will spend a good 
share of his time in actual first-hand instruc- 
tion on the home farms of the students. Added 
co this, he will organize regular adult groups 
to discuss practical phases of agriculture, and 
new methods of farming. 

e °¢ 


Night Classes Planned at Green Bay 


NDER a plan now being worked out by 

Henry F. Sutton, superintendent of Green 
Bay schools, the irregular high school students 
of that city will be able to catch up in their 
work through attendance at night classes. 
These classes are designed to help young men 
and women who have taken high school work, 
but through circumstances have been unable to 
complete the work necessary for securing a high 
school diploma. The classes will be conducted 
by regularly qualified teachers, and pupils will 
pay a small fee to help keep down the cost of 
operation. Care will be taken to prevent regular 
students from leaving school to take night 
work, and for this reason Mr. Sutton has rec- 
ommended that an age limit of perhaps 20 be 
set, with enough flexibility to make exceptions 
for worthy cases. The school board has ap- 
proved the recommendations of Mr. Sutton, 

ee 


Professor Olson Resigns at U. of W. 


ROFESSOR Julius Olson, department of 
Scandinavian literature, University of Wis- 
onsin, has resigned after 46 years of teaching 
He plans to devote his time to research in the 
tield of ancient Norse literature. Professor Ol 
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Headliners »» » » » » » » » 


son entered the University in 1876, left for a 
time to teach at Cambridge, and then returned 
in 1884. 

Through Professor Olson’s influence many 
university functions have become elaborate and 
impressive. He originated Varsity Welcome in 
1913 and has presided at every Welcome since 
that time. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Loans and Scholarships of the University 
for many years. Through a generous and kindly 
attitude he has endeared himself to the thou- 
sands of students who have worked and studied 
under his direction. 

ee @ 


Interim Committee Continues Hearings 


HE Interim Committee on Education, which 

has conducted a large number of hearings, 
will conduct a last series as follows before 
compiling their report which will be presented 
at the next session of the legislature: Septem- 
ber 22, Platteville; September 23, La Crosse; 
September 24, River Falls; September 25, Su- 
perior; and September 26, Rhinelander. The 
members of the Committee have given much 
time and attention to the problem assigned 


them by the last legislature. The members of, 


the Committee are: E. J. Roethe, Fennimore; 
Thomas M. Duncan, Milwaukee; Walter J. 
Rush, Neillsville; E. G. Smith, Beloit; J. D. 
Millar, Menomonie; W. H. Edwards, Sussex; 
and O. S. Loomis, Mauston. The committee is 
anxious to hear from persons interested at the 
proposed hearings. 
e®.hU6© 
Denison Re-elected at Lake Geneva 


UPT. E. D. Denison, whose resignation was 

accepted by the Board of Education of Lake 
Geneva last spring, was awarded a new con- 
tract the first of August as superintendent of 
schools of that city. Mr. Denison’s resignation 
caused a furore in the city which resulted in the 
election of three new members to the Board of 
Education and a referendum of the people of 
the city, as to whether or not he should be re- 
tained as superintendent. The result was the 
overwhelming demand for his return. Supt 
Denison has been associated with the Lake 
Geneva schools for many years. 

e° 


Miss Waters Ill 


HE many friends of Miss Elizabeth Waters, 

Fond du Lac, will be grieved to learn ot 

her serious illness at St. Agnes Hospital in that 

city where she underwent a surgical operation 
According to last reports, she is improving 
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Committee on Illiteracy Appointed 


UPT. Callahan, chairman of the Committee 

on Illiteracy in Wisconsin, which was or- 
ganized last spring, has announced the person- 
nel of a sub-committee to cooperate with ex- 
isting agencies in eliminating illiteracy in Wis- 
consin as follows: Supt. G. F. Loomis, Ke- 
nosha, chairman, Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin P. T. A., Milwaukee, 
Miss Maude Mitchell, superintendent of Wal- 
worth County, Elkhorn, T. S. Rees, director, 
vocational education, Racine, Miss Almere 
Scott, University Extension, Fred M. Wilcox, 
Industrial Commission, and B. E. McCormick, 
all of Madison. 


ee @ 
Rural School Supervisors Meet 


HE Rural School .Supervisors’ Association 

held its annual meeting at West Allis on 
August 25-27. The meeting was called by State 
Superintendent John Callahan. The central 
theme of the meeting was, ‘The Training of 
Boys and Girls for Better Citizenship.’ Speak- 
ers were Miss Bradbury, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Landgraf, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Plenzke of 
the State Department of Education; Mr. Luen- 
ing of the Milwaukee Journal, who spoke on 
conservation; Mr. Hannan, who explained the 
work of the special schools of the state; and 
Mr. Nash of West Allis, who gave a series of 
talks on testing. 

Miss Sanders, the out-going president, gave 
an interesting report on her N. E. A. trip to 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The following officers were selected for the 
coming year: President, Miss Mary Meyer, 
E. Dane County, Vice President, Miss Ella Bev- 
ersdorf, Vilas County, and Secretary—Treasurer, 
Miss Hilda Cavanaugh, Richland County. The 
following committees were also appointed: 
Legislative, John Stoffel, Kewaunee County, 
Anna Riis, Winnebago County, and Essie 
Christensen, E. Dane County; Publicity, H. H. 
Snyder, Washington County, Ida Ooley, Polk 
County, and Catherine Betthauser, Monroe 
County. 

; ee 


A. C. L. Association Meets in Madison 


PREVIOUS issue of the JOURNAL called 

the attention of its readers to an im- 
portant national convention in Madison, Octo- 
ber 7-10. The American Country Life Associa- 
tion comes to Wisconsin with its 1930 annual 
meeting. The general theme for discussion is 
“Living Standards and How to Improve 
Them.” If rural education has found its ob- 
jectives, better living is one of them. Improve- 
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ment of rural life through commercial and non- 
commercial satisfaction is a worthy aim of the 
schools. What this and other agencies may ac- 
complish toward this end will be presented at 
the meeting. 

Two special sessions for rural educators have 
been provided for October 8th and 9th. The 
speakers to appear on this program are Pro- 
fessor William McKinley Robinson, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Mrs. Katherine Cook, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; E. G. 
Doudna, Madison, Wisconsin; F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent, Springfield, Illinois; 
M. L. Jacobson, department of education, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. Isobel MclIsaac, Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin; Prof. A. C. Fuller, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa and 
Mr. A. H. Sholts, Oregon, Wis., farmer mem- 
ber of the University Board of Regents. 

The rural education group of our state should 
interest themselves in this important conven- 
tion of the American Country Life Association, 
an organization which had its inception in 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission. 

ee 


President Royce in Hospital 
RESIDENT Asa M. Royce of the Platte- 


ville State Teachers College was confined 
to the Wisconsin General Hospital in Madison 
during the latter part of August and the first 
of September. His health is much improved 
and he has again assumed his duties at the 
Platteville College. 

ee 
Stout Had Large Summer Session 


HE total enrollment of the twenty-fifth an- 

nual summer session of Stout Institute was 
the largest in the history of the school. Five 
hundred and eleven students were in attend- 
ance, 155 of whom were women and 356 men. 
This was the largest attendance of men ever 
recorded in either a summer session or a regu- 
lar session. Seventy of the summer session stu- 
dents received the Bachelor of Science degree 
at the close of the session. 

A very strong program of special confer- 
ences was carried out. Specialists were brought 
to the campus for periods varying from three 
weeks to two days. 

All was not work in the session. Chandra 
Dharma Sena Gooneratne presented the pres- 
ent situation in India from the standpoint of 
the Indian. Princess Chinquilla gave a dramatic 
recital portraying the life of the American In- 
dian, and the Chicago Art Theatre Company 
presented “The Fires of St. John.” The pro- 


gram of social events was extensive. 
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now that 


Vacation is over 


you may need 


ready cash 
A 


tna DID YOU spend more money 
# f| during vacation than you 
Sammy) intended? Most people do. But 
mms there's nO need to worry over 
lack of ready cash. You can get the money you 
need for new clothes, accumulated bills, books, 
association dues or any other constructive pur- 
pose from Household under our special Plan— 










We'll advance you 


5100 to $300 
Quickly 


The fact that you are a teacher makes your 
credit good with us. We require no endorsers- 
no collateral. Our service is confidential. We make 
no inquiries of friends, relatives, or tradespeople 
and no assignments are taken. You get the cash 
you need—$100 to $300—at once. Your loan will 
be made on the basis of repayment in a year and 
eight months—but you may repay in full at any 
time. Charge is made only for the actual time you 
keep the money, and the cost, if you borrow from 
us, 1s nearly one-third less than the lawful rate. 


You Can Borrow Entirely by Mail! 


If you need $100 to $300 there is a Household 
you. Come in, pho wr mail the coupon below 





be made entirely by mai 





WISCONSIN OFFICES 

APPLETON, 2nd Floor, 303 W. College Avenue 
BELOIT, 4th Floor, Strong Building 
FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor, Room 627, Commer- 

cial National Bank Building 
KENOSHA, 3rd Floor, Schwartz Building 
LA CROSSE, 4th Floor, State Bank Building 
MADISON, 3rd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor, Century Building 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
RACINE, 3rd Floor, Arcade Building 
SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor, Security Building 
WAUSAU, 4th Floor, American Natl. Bank Bldg. 


weaseeeene - MAIL COUPON. .eweee2ce==- 
Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does not obli- 
sate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 

Nar ior en i Bice ae an date 

Amount I wish to borrow $..........My salary is $- 
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Wisconsin Bands Win National Honors 


... school bands competed for 
the first time in the National School 
Band Tournament held in May at Flint, Michi- 
gan. Forty-five bands from all sections of the 
United States were in the competition. Win- 
ners of first place awards in the Wisconsin 
School Band Tournament held in Milwaukee 
May 17-18-19 were eligible to compete and 
of those receiving awards the following com- 
peted in National classifications: Class A— 
Shorewood, Richland Center, and Green Bay; 
Class B—Waupun; Class C—West De Pere 
and Algoma. From each class six bands were 
selected to participate in the final contest and 
among these were three Wisconsin bands, Al- 
goma, West De Pere, and Waupun. West De 
Pere won first and Algoma second place in 
Class C and Waupun placed fourth in Class B. 
Algoma also won first place in the marching 
contest. The Wisconsin bands made a very 
creditable showing in national competition. 
Their work forcibly called the attention of the 
public to the program of the Wisconsin School 
Band Association, which was organized to pro- 
mote instrumental music in the school. 
| oe) 


Three Generations Honor Miss Ryan 


For 50 years Miss Katherine Ryan taught in 
the public schools of St. Croix county. Last 
June she retired. To pay their respects to their 
teacher, former and present students ranging 
from boys and girls to grandmothers and grand- 
fathers gathered at the spring Junior Prom of 
Hudson, atc which Miss Ryan was the guest of 
honor. She was presented with a purse, (do- 
nations from approximately a thousand former 
pupils), and with a bound volume containing 
the autographed signatures of all donors. Miss 
Ryan has taught every grade, and during her 
fifty years of service she has taught grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters, all in the same family. 
ee. °@ 
School Exhibits at State Fair 

ISCONSIN’S entire educational system 

was very well advertised at the State 
Fair at Milwaukee August 24—30. Many state 
institutions had interesting displays, while a 
number of county rural schools were repre- 
sented with scrapbooks, woodcraft products and 
art work done by the students. While the ma- 
jority of the space was taken up by the booths 
of the larger state institutions, the crowd cen- 
tered around the county booths, and the booth 
devoted to the student activities at the school 
for the blind. People marveled at the skill and 
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precision of the demonstrating students as they 
typed letters, caned chairs and wove baskets. 

The county exhibits contained many types of 
handiwork. While scrap-books on all subjects 
from potatoes to music featured in every ex- 
hibit, there were several novel displays. Ke- 
nosha County had a very interesting group 
project representing a medieval village; with 
turrets, walls and towers represented in faithful 
conformance to a fortified town of 15th century 
England; while Rock County had a clever dis- 
play tying up a geography lesson with the ge- 
ographic location of fruit and nut producing 
fields. Other counties represented were Winne- 
bago, Waukesha, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, Co- 
lumbia, Green Lake, Iowa, Florence, West 
Dane, Dodge, Jackson, Richland, and Wood. 
In addition, the vocational schools of Racine 
and Milwaukee had displays featuring the 
handiwork products of their students. 

e®.h6°8 
Death Claims Dr. Clow 

N JULY 9th the entire Wisconsin educa- 

tional system in general, and Oshkosh 
State Teachers college in particular, suffered a 
tremendous loss when Dr. Frederick R. Clow 
died. Dr. Clow had served Oshkosh State 
Teachers college for 35 years, teaching courses 
in economics, educational sociology and history 
with an earnest, kindly and keenly intelligent 
understanding of both the subjects and teach- 
ing methods. Notwithstanding his arduous du- 
ties and slowly failing health, he gave much of 
his spare time to writing on subjects within 
the sphere of his teaching. His last publication, 
‘‘Personology: The Great Synthesis’ deals with 
the comparatively new method of studying per- 
sonality in individuals. 

With the death of Dr. Clow Wisconsin has 
lost an educator whose teachings and writings 
made him an outstanding figure in his field, 
and his enthusiastic and thorough methods of 
teaching and research served to inspire the hun- 
dreds of students who studied under his di- 
rection. 

In memory of his worthy life of service Dr. 
Clow’s many friends are preparing a memorial 
booklet, giving a sketch of his life and an esti- 
mate of his beneficial influence as a teacher and 
a citizen. 

eh.e 
Administrative Women to Meet 
HE Wisconsin Branch of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation will hold its annual dinner October 30, 
during the W. T. A. convention, in the Hotel 
Schroeder at six o'clock. Make reservations 
early with Mrs. Hattie McKenzie, 6324 7th 











LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 
LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics 





Agriculture, 


Catalogs Sent on Request 


Give your name, school position and subject. 
Ask Pe Bulletin No. 200 describing Lunt and 
Haley Equipment Units for 
General Science. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC Co. 

460 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Mention this journal. 











Gngutin Company 


Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S.CARROLL ST. 


























New “we Prices! 


Write today for reduced prices on 
the famous Joy Whirl, illustrated 
above, and other durable, enjoy- 
able, Happy Hour playground 
equipment. Well constructed, per- 
fectly safe. Ideal for any play- 
ground. 


Humane Playground Equipment Co. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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WINSTON ==" 


SIMPLE 
DEFINITIONS 


Look up in any dictionary 
the words goose, onion, 
shad, and skunk. Now see 


a7.WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 


vW 


There is an edition that exactly fits 


your needs—send for full information 


# THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 4 | 


? 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


|= FOR TEXTBOOKS —— a 

















SOS 
WHY WORRY 


Over vacation bills 


Fall. ** Phoenix’’ 


or the new things needed for 


loans may be repaid in small 


monthly payments over a period of as long as 


twenty months. 


No Endorsers. 
require. 

You pay only for the actual time you use the 
money. No Fees or other deductions. 

Our “Death Benefit Certificate’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 

Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Your own signature is all we 





Phoenix Finance Co. 
102 W. Michigan 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Teacher Department) 
send without cost or obligation 


Please further 


details. 








$2 


Ave., Kenosha, who is president of the Coun- 
cil. Miss Esther Krakow, Sun Prairie, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

ee 


School Men's Week 
CCORDING to an announcement received 
from Supt. John Callahan, the annual fall 
conferences of county and city superintendents 
will be conducted under different arrangements 
this year. The set-up, according to what is gen- 
erally known as School Men’s Week, is sched- 
uled for Madison, December 3, 4 and 5. Gen- 
eral programs for all will occupy the fore- 
noons, and afternoons will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the several administrative groups. Some 
of our nationally known educational leaders 
will appear upon the general programs. All 
groups will have charge of their own meetings 
as heretofore, the added feature being the gen- 
eral programs and the opportunity for all to 
convene in the interest of Wisconsin’s educa- 
tional problems. 

This departure from the procedure of previ- 
ous years is made possible by the cooperation 
of the Department of Public Instruction, the 
School of Education of the University, and the 
City and County Superintendents’ Associations. 

ee .° 


Alumni of Oshkosh College Organize 
N July 31 a permanent organization to be 
known as the Industrial Arts Alumni As- 
sociation of the Oshkosh State Teachers College 
was formed by fifty Industrial Arts students 
who were in attendance at the summer session. 
All graduates of the Oshkosh Industrial Arts 
department automatically are members. The 
first regular meeting will be a 7:30 breakfast 
on Friday morning, October 31, during the 
state convention in Milwaukee. The officers are 
Earl W. Thrall, Beloit, president, Albert John- 
son, Beloit, secretary, Ewald Schmeichel, Two 
Rivers, chairman of the program committee. 
Definite details of the meeting will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of the JOURNAL. Plan 
now to attend the breakfast meeting. 
ee 6h6°8 
Chicago Trip for Fond du Lac 
NDER the direction of Supt. M. J. Lowe 
and Principal E. L. Mendenhall, a student 
educational tour to Chicago has been arranged 
for October 10. The tour is open to anybody 
in Fond du Lac County who has completed 
fifth grade work. It includes a drive which cov- 
ers Northwestern University, McKinlock Cam- 
pus, Navy Pier, and Lincoln Park. 
Messts. Lowe and Mendenhall are also ar- 
ranging a tour to Florida for the Christmas 
holidays. 
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Our Covers 

HE covers for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

for 1930-31 will consist of pictures from 
Wisconsin’s state parks. They will be accom- 
panied by historical and other interesting arti- 
cles which will be prepared by Mr. D. H. Kipp 
of the Conservation Commission who is also 
planning suggestions to assist teachers in in- 
structing children in conservation problems in 
our state. Wisconsin people know too little 
about their beautiful state. We hope the articles 
will be read carefully and be used as the basis 
for study in every school room. We hope, too, 
that teachers will clip the pictures from the 
covers and use them on bulletin boards. Boys 
and girls will be interested in studying them. 

eo. 


Send for Your Retirement Fund Statement 


From the office of the Wisconsin State Retire- 
ment Association at Madison, I learned that 3,000 
teachers asked for statements from the retirement 
fund during the period ending a 1928, and 5,000 
during the year ending June, 1929. During July, 
1930, 1,200 statements were asked for by teachers. 
The increase in interest is especially gratifying to 
the Retirement Fund Section of the W. T. A. Each 
statement not only gives the individual receiving it 
personal information regarding the status of his ac- 
count but it also explains in a concise way many 
features of the retirement law. We can not help but 
think that it would be for the best interest of the 
law if every one of the 10,000 teachers who con- 
tribute 5% of their salary to the fund, would re- 
ceive a statement every year. According to a legal 
opinion from the Attorney General's office these state- 
ments can only be sent out on request. 

In order to simplify sending for these statements 
and to reduce the amount of clerical work at the 
office in Madison the following form is suggested. 


Mr. Albert Trathen 
Director of Investments 


ANNUITY & INVESTMENT BOARD 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: 


Soe ee let hah ceied ea a ee School 
eS Ree AP Leee ene ee ee , Wisconsin 


a ee ee ere ee me 1930 

The undersigned teachers request their statements 
in the retirement fund as of June 30, 1930. Please 
place each statement in a sealed envelope—with name 
on it and mail them all to: 


ES re ee ae ee ee ee res , Principal 
School 

=— Wisconsin 

already received the 


“(Do- not sign if. you have 
above mentioned statement.) 


Name* Address 
* A check in front of a name indicates a request 
to have statement mailed to individual's home ad- 
dress instead of to the school. 
George O. Savage, Oshkosh, Chairman, 
Retirement Fund Section, W. T. A. 














New Ideas... 
ready to help you 
are explained in 

the SCHOOL ARTS! MAUVAZINE 


no long hunting, no | 


ART AND DRAWING WORK 


Ideas by the page- 
ful....regardless of the 
grade you teach there are 
plenty of ready-to-hand 
You'll find 
as many pages of illustra- 
tions as of reading matter 

. tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want 
..the kind you’ve hunted 
for many times... paper 
work, clever cu t-outs, 
posters, simple craft work, 
drawing easy desig 
suggestions for holidues. 


suggestions. 


Color pages ... 6 additional pages in each 


issue...in full color...this i 


Ten numbers a year.. 
month...70 pages filled wi 
drawings by over 100 teac 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year...$3.25 in Canada 


Send your subscription in now... 


Begin to use this valuable 
to you... better work 
interest from the pupils, tel 


and gives you suggestions which will be the envy 


of other teachers. If you h 
»f this helpful magazine, a 


ing over 50 portfolios... 
enclosed in folders, filled w 
make art teaching easy. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


MAIL. THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
304 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 





Please start my subscription for The S 1 Arts 

Magazine, at once 

I am enclosing $3.00. ($3.25 Canada, $3.50 abroad) 
’ Send b for $3.00 payable Oct. 1 1930 
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My Book of History 
Vol. I. Beginnings. Vol. II. Conquests. By Olive 
Beaupré Miller, assisted by Harry Neal Baum. 
The Book House for Children. Chicago and 
Toronto. 


In the first two volumes of “My Book of His- 
tory’, the authors have made a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the field of elementary school history. Be- 
ginning with pre-history, the story of the ancient 
peoples is told in graphic form. The style of the 
narrative is adapted to the —— reader without 
being childish. Teachers who are facing the problem 
of supplying their slower groups in high school his- 
tory with reading of a highly motivating value might 
do well to examine these volumes. The authors are 
apparently well acquainted with the results of recent 
critical investigation and excavations, and at the same 
time a liberal use is made of myth and folk-lore 
without detracting from the historical value of the 
book. The artistry of the books deserve much praise. 
Remembering that for the study of the ancient world, 
pictures of material remains are often of greater 
value than the printed page, the authors have illus- 
trated each volume with hundreds of well chosen 
reproductions of originals, scenes from ancient life, 
and maps, usually in color. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion 
Edited by M. J. Kinsella, Frontier Press Com- 
pany. 

The Lincoln Library of Essential Information is 
one of the most complete fact reference books on 
the market today. It is a true library in one volume. 
It covers an almost unbelievable number of facts in 
practically every field, and it is indispensable once 
it has been used. It has been prepared especially for 
the teacher and pupil, but it has also found a place 
on the desk of the professional and business man. 
The volume has been compiled, edited, and pub- 
lished since the war, and the new edition is up-to- 
date in every way. 

The wealth of information contained between the 
covers of this volume is divided into twelve major 
departments, thus facilitating the finding of the de- 
sired facts. There are 330 unique tables and charts 
and 66 individual dictionaries in as many fields. The 
volume is interesting, easy to use, and is of a size 
which permits easy handling in spite of its 22,000 
entries. 


The Classroom Guide to the Book of Knowl- 
edge 
Edited by Ellis C. Persing, Grolier Society. 

A new aid to teaching in the grades and junior 
high school has been created in this Classroom Guide 
to the Book of Knowledge. It contains 500 complete 
lesson units. As an aid to the teacher it is almost 
indispensable for its practical, wide-awake, thought- 
fully prepared and capably executed material. It is a 
practical application of a set of general reference 
books to classroom needs. Related facts are presented 
together. The lesson units follow a simple logical 
plan—Purpose, Suggested Procedure, What to Look 
For, Questions, Visual Aids, and Supplementary 
References. 
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From the Book Shelf » » » » 


The American Road to Culture 
By George S. Counts. John Day Co. 


The school is the American road to culture ac- 
cording to Mr. Counts. It is the basis upon which 
the future of our nation depends. This volume rep- 
resents an effort to abstract from American social and 
educational practices the principals and ideas that 
shape the conduct and evolution of education in the 
United States. It is considered one of the five or six 
most important books on education that have ap- 
peared in America in the twentieth century. “This 
book will startle the complacent, shock the smug, 
provoke discussion on every hand, and be most re- 
freshing tc those who are deeply concerned that edu- 
cation be made socially more effective.” 


The Psychology of Teaching 
By Albert Allison Farley. George Banta Pub. Co. 


To give the teacher a professional grasp of psy- 
chology and its relation to teaching is the aim of Dr. 
Farley in this book. He centers the attention upon 
teaching situations, the control of which require the 
acquisition of psychological facts and principles; he 
uses psychology as a means of solving his teaching 
problems, be they the appraisement of curriculum 
materials, the organization and teaching of lesson 
plans, or some other aspect of education. The book 
contains projects which will aid the teacher in grasp- 
ing the fundamentals of integrating the facts of psy- 
chology with those of teaching. 

ee 


W orthwhile Books for Teachers 


Makers of Our Nation, Halleck & Frantz. American 
Book Co. 

New Narratives, Blanche C. Williams. D. Appleton 

Co. 

Outline of Physical Education for the 1st and 2nd 
Grades, Leonora Andersen & Florence McKinley. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Bows & Arrows for Boys, 
Pub. Co. 

Social Science Lessons for Junior Workers, Davey- 
Cameron. Century Co. 

Radio Amateurs’ Handbook, A. Frederick Collins. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 

The First Year of Life, Charlotte Buhler. John Day 
Co. 

Ways to Teach English, Thos. C. Blaisdell. Double- 
day Doran & Co. 

Chinook and His Family, Seeley & Lane. Ginn & Co. 

Good Reading for High School Achievement, Cross— 
Smith-Stauffer. Ginn & Co. 

A History of American Civilization, Harold Rugg. 
Ginn & Co. 

Chemistry for Today, McPherson—Henderson—Fowler. 
Ginn & Co. 

My Seat Work, Cordts. Ginn & Co. 

Nations Beyond the Seas, W. W. Atwood-Helen G. 
Thomas. Ginn & Co. 

Latin—Two Years, C. R. Jeffords. Globe Book Co. 

India in 1928-29, J. Coatman. Government of India 
Central Pub. Branch. 

John Dewey—The Man & His Philosophy. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 

Progressive Business Arithmetic, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Geo. C. Decker. Bruce 


Wm. L. Schaaf. 
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Community Hygiene, Woods Hutchinson. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


Our Government (Revised), H. L. Smith-S. E. 


Davis—C. H. McClure. Laidlaw Brothers. 
The Kelpies Run Away, Etta A. Blaisdell. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Linnet on the Threshold, Margaret T. Raymond. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods, Edna Albert. Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 
Mystery of World’s End, Helen Berger. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Susann of Sandy Point, Annie Gray Caswell. Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 

The Wonder Road; Far Horizons, Starbuck, Shuttle- 
worth, and Others. Macmillan Co. 

Work-Play Books; Peter & Peggy, Gates & Huber. 
Macmillan Co. 

Work-Play Books; Round the Year, Gates & Huber. 
Macmillan Co. 

Work-Play Books; Friendly Stories, Gates & Huber. 
Macmillan Co. 

Work-Play Books; Make & Make Believe, Gates & 
Huber. Macmillan Co. 

Planning Your Future, Geo. Meyers, Gladys Little, 
Sarah Robinson. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Helen and Bob, A. C. Lisson, Evelyn Thonet, Emma 
Meader. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

Our Food, Josephine Worthington & Catherine V. 
Matthews. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

The Stir of Nature, Wm. H. Carr. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Presson Biology Test (2 Sections), John M. Presson. 
World Book Co. 
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Are You 
Acquainted with These 





New Series 


? 





NEW PATH TO READING Cordts 
CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 
Pennell and Cusack 
PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITH- 
METICS Smith-Luse—Morss 
BETTER ENGLISH 
Jeschke-Potter—Gillet 
THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 
Atwood—Thomas 
TRYON AND LINGLEY HISTORY 
SERIES 
ANDRESS HEALTH SERIES 
RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Ginn and Company 





2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








THE NEW 


Wide Awake Readers 





~~ 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you knew the Old Wide 
Awake Readers you ought to be- 
come acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake 
Readers: 

The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 
cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Sec- 
ond Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents. 

LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 

221 East 20th Street, Chicago 





_ Rand M‘Nally a Leader | 








| 


In Work Books and Drill Material | 


New tests and work books important 
to the teacher and the pupil are listed 
below: 


For High Schools 


The Efficiency Book for High Schools 

French Work Book 

French Vocabulary Drills 

Latin Basic Drill Units, Parts I and Il 

A Directed Study Notebook for World History 

American History Notebook 

Basic Spelling Units for Junior High School 
Students 


For Elementary Schools 
Geography Work Book-—Western Hemisphere 
Geography Work Book—Eastern Hemisphere 
Johnson's Self-Diagnostic Tests and Practice Ex- 

ercises in Arithmetic 
Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in Four 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. J-151) 


CHICAGO 
536 S. Clark Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 
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Things 

Most of us are sensitive to our surroundings. 
Beauty cheers and ugliness offends, and the love 
of beautiful things is entirely without regard to 
their cost. 

We may have to be poor, but none of us 
have to live in ugliness. 

I will not pass my days with unspeakable 
wall paper, nor with a table and chair and cup- 
board that shout to me, every time I look at 
them, the gospel of commonplaceness, cheap- 
ness, and drabness. 

Don’t tell me you can’t help it and you can’t 
afford it and all that. Whoever loves beauty ac- 
quires the beautiful. 

The soul spins its own web, secretes its own 
shell, and blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after beauty, for they shall be filled. 

My bookcase, my pen, my rugs, and my lamp 
talk to me every day, and I want them to say 
something worth while. 

—Dr. Frank Crane 


e * 
Test—How do you get down from an ele- 
phant? 
Answer—You don’t. Down grows on geese. 


To Any Child 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


LEAR-EYED ands grave, 

through and through 

And know me as I am, not as I seem. 

The masks I wear may cheat the world, not 
you, 

What I have done the coldly-wise may deem 
Noble or paltry, weighing good and ill. 

Buyers and sellers! Let them mete and dole, 
Appraising gauds and tokens as they will, 

But, unconsciously, you see the soul. 

Can you believe in me, in me who must 

Be humbly schooled by you before I teach? 
You smile the smile of childhood’s perfect 

trust: 

I am not all unworthy? May I reach 
Again the stainless peaks of April’s prime? 
Put your small hand in mine and help me 

climb. 


you look me 


Anxious Mother: 
trying? 


Tn ed Té al / er. 


And is my boy really 


Very. 
—N. Y. State Education 





Fun 'n Philosophy » » » » 


A man shows his character just in the way 
in which he deals with trifles;—for then he is 
off his guard. 


—Schopenhauer 


eh6.° 
A New York State teacher writes that the 
following incident happened in her own class: 
A history pupil was writing a test. At the 
top of the paper appeared— 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with me yet, lest | 
forget, lest I forget.” 
At the close of the paper he wrote— 
“Lord God of Hosts was with me not, for I 
forgot, for I forgot.” 
—N. Y. State Education 
ee ..;° 
To look fearlessly upon life; to accept the 
laws of nature, not with meek resignation, but 
as her sons, who dare to search and question ; 
to have peace and confidence within our souls 
—these are the beliefs that make for happiness. 
—Meédeterlinck 
ehU6€.e 
Clothier: ‘Where did you get those fine col- 
lection letters? They would get money out of 
anybody!”’ 
Coal Dealer: “I just adapted the letters my 
son sent me from college.” 


Let us labor to keep alive in the heart of 
Humanity that spark of celestial fire which 
blazes the way to sincere and natural living— 
to Refinement, Peace, and Contentment—the 
Desire to Create Beautiful Things. 

—Frank Alvah Parsons 
Annie D. Axtell 
6 e 

Teacher: “Willie, use the word ‘gruesome’ 
in a sentence.”’ 

Willie: “The boy went to camp and when 
he returned his mother found that he had grew 
some.”’ 

e.h6©° 

To make others happy except through liber- 
ating their powers and engaging them in activi- 
ties that enlarge the meaning of life is to harm 
them and indulge ourselves under cover of ex- 
ercising a special virtue. 

—John Dewey 


Ss. ¢ 
How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 
—W otten—"A Happy Life’ 
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Trrtrvcteerreree 


Have You Received 
D-G 
CATALOG No. 7 


MAPS - GLOBES - CHARTS 


? 
CATALOG No. 7B 


BIOLOGY SUPPLIES - MODELS 


, 
CATALOG No. 30 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
? 


Send For Your Copy Now 


Mention This Journal 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cererceerrrcerrer. 











REMEMBER 


There are many good readers on the 
market, but none which combine the 
features of the 





Citizenship Readers 
Pre-Primer through Book VIII 
They develop high ideals of 

citizenship 


They encourage creative, not 
repetitive thinking 


They require no accessory 
materials 


They coordinate with the social 
studies 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 




















A First Primer: 
Primer: 
First Reader: 
Second Reader: 
Third Reader: 
Two Teachers’ Manuals 


Do and Learn Readers 


Boys and Girls at School. 

Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 

Our Friends at Home and School. 
Stories of Animals and Other Stories. 

Interesting Things to Know. 





By 


Margaret White, A. M., and Alice Hanthorn, A. M., 
General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Profusely illustrated in four colors 


A very attractive series in which project activities provide the founda- 
tion for learning to read, and furnish the subject matter of the reading 
lessons. Also adapted to other methods. Fresh, absorbing stories deal- 
ing with animals and the things children like to do. A carefully developed 
vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 











Here "in There 





Among Ourselves » » » » 


Calendar 
October 7-10—Country Life Conference at 
U. W., Madison. 
October 29-30-31—-November 
Convention—Milwaukee. 
December 3—4-5—School Men’s Week Con- 
ference in Madison. 
February 22-26, 1931—Dept. of Superintend- 
ence of N. E. A. at Detroit, Mich. 


June 27—July 3, 1931—Summer N. E. A.—Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


1—W. T. A. 


“You may count on us (Superior State 
Teachers College) for 100% enrollment.”— 
President A. D. S. Gillett, Aug. 27. 


C. J. Kreilkamp, for seven years principal of the 
Green Lake County Normal school resigned his posi- 
tion, to enter the business field. 


“State Parks of Wisconsin” is the title of a pam- 
phlet just issued by the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission. The pamphlet describes the sixteen state 
parks and presents pictures from many of them. 


Miss May Murphy, Dundee school teacher, is 
qualified to receive a Carnegie foundation medal for 
bravery as a result of her rescue of Dr. A. L. Wright, 
Campbellsport, and his daughter from drowning in 
Lake Bernice. 


Miss Elizabeth McCormick of Superior was elected 
a vice-president of the N. E. A. at Columbus this 
summer. Other N. E. A. officers elected from Wis- 
consin were E. G. Doudna, Madison, State Director, 
Miss Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, member Reso- 
lutions Committee, M. C. Palmer, Columbus, mem- 
ber Credentials Committee, Mrs. Mary Bradford, Ke- 
nosha, member Necrology Committee. 


One of the most important national activities of 
the American Legion this year is the program it is 
sponsoring in behalf of the education of world war 
orphans. According to the report there are more than 
twelve thousand boys and girls whose fathers were 
killed in action or died from wounds while in service. 


The Department of the Interior, through its office 
of education is making a study of the qualifications 
of teachers in public schools, the supply of available 
teachers, the facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and methods of 
teaching. The study was authorized by the recent 
congress. 


‘Federal Relations to Education” is the title of a 
pamphlet prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education appointed by the N. E. A. The 
pamphlet is a memorandum of progress. Miss Leta 
Bane, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and R. L. Cooley, Director of 
the vocational school, Milwaukee, with forty-eight 


other leading educators compose the committee. 
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E. M. Cox starts his fifth year as principal of 
Arena high school this September; while Gertrude 
Merrill and Alvin Messling have taken the places of 
Gladys Olseth and C. F. Shuller as members of the 
Arena faculty. 


Next September the School of Education of New 
York University will make use of the airplane to 
carry its faculty members to cities too far distant 
from New York to be reached easily by railway or 
motor lines. The instructional staff will thus conduct 
extension work for teachers in cities outside of New 
York in the afternoon and evening. The services will 
be conducted for forty-eight weeks. 


E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Board of Normal 
School Regents, and former secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association has written an interest- 
ing Wisconsin supplement to the revised edition of 
“Our Government’, published by Laidlow Bros., a 
civics textbook for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The supplement deals with intimate discus- 
sions on “Local Government in Wisconsin’, ‘‘State 
Government in Wisconsin’, ‘Political Parties and 
Elections’, ‘Taxation’, and ‘Public Health’. 


Nature and Science Education for April, published 
by the American Nature Association, Washington, 
D. C., contains an article entitled “Status of Science 
Instruction for the Preparation of Elementary Teach- 
ers in Four-Year Curricula in Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools” by Fred Ullrich of the Platteville 
State Teachers College. The study was made upon 
the suggestion of and in cooperation with President 
Royce of the Platteville State Teachers College. Mr. 
Royce is a member of the committee of presidents of 
state teacher colleges of Wisconsin which is formulat- 
ing four-year curricula for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers. 


The first Walworth County musical festival was 
held in Elkhorn in May under the direction of Supt. 
Maude Mitchell of that county. High school bands 
from East Troy, Elkhorn, Delavan, Walworth and 
Lake Geneva participated. Four state graded schools, 
Lyons, Zenda, Millard and Woods entered rhythm 
bands. Lake Geneva entered a rhythm band of 75 
pieces. About 125 high school girls composed the 
county girls’ high school glee club. Rural and state 
graded schools entered a chorus of 250 voices. The 
festival was attended by hundreds of citizens of the 
county. 


The many Wisconsin teachers who have in the past 
subscribed to the National Geographic Society's bul- 
letin service will be ititerested to know that the serv- 
ice is again extended to all Wisconsin teachers dur- 
ing this coming year. These bulletins are recognized 
as authentic, timely and of vital educational import- 
ance. The cost is nominal (25 cents) and assures the 
subscribers a weekly report for 30 weeks of the 
school year. Teachers desiring such service should 
write the Society’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION heartily 
endorses this service as a teaching help in geography, 
history and national events. 
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A new rural schoolhouse is being erected in dis- 
trict No. 2, Clark county, to replace the building 
destroyed by a storm on June 13. 


Miss Nellie Evjue has been appointed county su- 
perintendent of Lincoln county schools, succeeding 
Miss Ethel Peterson, who resigned, to continue her 
studies at the University of Wisconsin. 


L. Heinsorn, former principal of the Roberts high 
school, has been elected head of the Amery schools, 
filling the vacancy caused by the resignation of Prof. 
E. F. Brown, who resigned to accept a position with 
an Eau Claire business house. 


The Executive Committee of the W. T. A. 
requests that all resolutions to be presented 
at the Representative Assembly be in the 
hands of the Secretary by October first so 
that they may be published in the October 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Frank J. Lowth, principal of the Rock county rural 
normal school has written another book, “The Coun- 
try Teacher at Work’, published by the Macmillan 
Company. This second work from the pen of Mr. 
Lowth is intended to supplement his first publica- 
tion “Everyday Problems of the County Teacher’. 


Eight new departments of vocational agriculture 
have been organized in Wisconsin for the coming 
year. New departments will be located at Albany, 
Amery, Beloit, Eau Claire, Lake Mills, Lodi, Man- 
awa, and Nelson. The total number of departments 
will be 97 in 1930-31 as compared to 64 in 1925-26. 
The total enrollment in 1925-26 was 2362. In 1929 
30, the enrollment was 3166. 


Miss Emma J. Leubke, principal of the Lee Street 
school, Milwaukee, since 1899,.has resigned. Miss 
Luebke, who is 64, entered the Milwaukee school 
system in 1882, following graduation from the Mil- 
waukee Normal school. Since then she has been as- 
sociated with different schools in Milwaukee until 
illness compelled her to resign. The many friends of 
Miss Leubke regret that she has found it necessary 
to give up the work she has done so well during the 
past thirty-eight years. 


Membership dues in the W. T. A., the 
teachers’ own professional organization, are 
$2.00. No other professional group of which 
we know contributes so little for the good 
of the profession as a whole. 


Scores of Wisconsin students, representing schools 
all over the state, recently took examinations at the 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, to determine the 
brightest student in the state. The tests included 
arithmetic, spelling, and general information. The 
winner of first place was Janet Riesberry, 13, Me- 
dinah, Outagamie county, who scored the highest 
average ever made in Wisconsin state fair educa- 
tional competition. The next highest in order were: 
Carol Moely, Sauk County; Robert Nelson, Sawyer 
county; Mae Marsh, Kenosha county; Leo Fox, Flor- 
ence county; Harold Heffernon, Winnebago county; 
Francelia Tomczyk, Taylor county; Alice Puss, Calu- 
met county; Wilbur Lorenz, Dane county; and Ethel 
Mae Gibson, Trempealeau county. 
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READERS 


that stimulate 


Method Readers must stimulate pupils to think, 
develop study habits yet enable the teacher to 
present the mechanics of reading in a natural 
way. The Literary Type offers the more exten- 
sive field of material from which to select. It 
is also the one most natural to the child. The 
challenge that comes from good literature can 
never be duplicated by work type material. 
Hence the work type reader can never take 
the place of a method reader. 


Newson Readers 


provide the stimulus needed in a basal 
reader sertes. They present a method 
easily mastered. They have charming 
mechanical make up. They provide the 


proper recurrent drills that all teachers 
desire. They create a pleasing atmos- 
phere. 


® 


Newson & Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
73 Fifth Avenue 2500 Prairie Ave. 











A Waste 
Today 

is an 
Expense 
Tomorrow 





The 
expense, and a factor in 
success of human endeavors. Unless the 
tools of the physical World enable an 
elimination of material waste; the per- 
sonnel becomes careless, indifferent, and 
wasteful. 


With this in 
was born. Its 
features are being 
the World for its 
efficiency. 

The demountable is an aid in the busi- 
battle, for it produces further econ- 
omy and creates a favorable personnel 
fondness, that harmonizes with waste 
eliminations. 


waste, is a saving of 
determining the 


elimination of 


Demountable 
ultra-modern 
throughout 

typewriter 


mind, the 

exclusive 

recogniZe d 
superior 


ness 


One demonstration is worth 
ten thousand words 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers Since 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Representatives in all the Large Cities of the World 
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The Latest 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
Books 


Revised for Use With the Anniversary Edition of 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES (Gregg); cloth; $1.20; 


key, supplied to teachers only, 75cts. net. 


_— RESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORT- 

ND (Gregg); art paper cover; 5O0cts.; loose- 

cr edition, 36cts. net; key, supplied to teach- 
ers only, 25cts. net 

GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY ; 


Same size 


as the Manual; $1.50. 
WORD AND SENTENCE DRILLS FOR GREGG 
SHORTHAND (Markett); cloth; 60 cts. 


GRADED READINGS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 
Hunter); cloth; 75cts.; key, supplied to teach- 
ers only, 25cts. net. 

RATIONAL DICTATION (McNamara & Markett) ; 
cloth; $1.40 

VOCABULARY OF 
MANUAL; art paper cover; 25cts. 

DIAMOND NECKLACE (de Maupassant) ; pocket 
sizé; art paper cover; 23 pages; 1l6cts. 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND 
net. 


Write our nearest office for full 
information about any of these 
texts in which you are interested. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 

















New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 

ik h Correct 

£ CQACH English 


The New Way 
by THE KEY METHOD 


1. Simplify your work 
2. Save your time 
3. Make your pupils sure 


3 Sure Way English Books 


Bridget T. Hayes and Esther R. Challman 


GRAMMAR (7th and 8th Grades) $1.48 
MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF CORRECT 
ENGLISH (High Schools) Paper .80 


Cloth 1.32 
PUNCTUATION BOOK (A Work Book) 
(7th to 12th Grades) .48 
254% discount to Schools, plus carriage 
CORRECT ENGLISH SERVICE 
Young Quinlan B!ldg., Minneapolis, 





Minn. 


Enclosed find $ for Grammar 


Minimum Essentials_._-_-_Punctuation Book 

I am a Sup’t. (0 I am a Teacher 
NW pnchees a Btn eae ne ain basecoabdiaiatalea aba 
POR ice stimssttciessisdateincecinia itpabietindedataigitaaciniaisin 
Send for Courtesy Copy of Winged Words, 4th Issue 


| 
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Owen L. Robinson, formerly principal of Wonewoc 
high school, has been elected principal of the Gales- 
ville public schools. 


Hunt up the secretary or enrolling officer 
of your local and enroll now. Don’t wait to 
be invited. The W. T. A. is your profes- 
sional organization. 


A class in Animal Husbandry will be taught this 
year at Beloit vocational school, with credit allowed 
for graduation. Other subjects to be taken up in the 
future will be plant husbandry, farm management 
and farm mechanics. 


Berlin high school has been awarded a certificate 
of recognition of superior preparation for higher edu- 
cation, by the authorities of Ripon college. The win- 
ning high school also receives an award of a $50 
scholarship. 


The Committee on Propaganda held a meeting in 
Milwaukee in August. Reports were received from 
twenty participating schools. The committee report 
will be distributed at the annual meeting of the 
Association in Milwaukee. 


We gained last year—1500 members. There 
is still room to gain. Only 85% of the teach- 
ers are actively supporting their professional 
organization which actively supports 100% 
of the teachers. All participate—all should 
support, 


John Brennan, 17, valedictorian of the 1930 gradu- 
ating class at Tomah was awarded the Edison scholar- 
ship for Wisconsin. He won the award on the basis 
of his essay “Why I Should Like to Win the 
Thomas A. Edison Scholarship,” and on his rank in 
the oral examination held at Madison. 


Nearly twenty two hundred Wisconsin farmers and 
farm boys were enrolled during the past year in 
part-time and évening schools in Agriculture. Forty- 
one part-time schools were held with an enrollment 
of 722 farm boys, and 57 evening schools with an 
enrollment of 1473 farmers. 


The Representative Assembly will meet 
Wednesday evening, October 29, at 7:30 
P. M., in the Milwaukee Vocational School 
Auditorium. Credentials for delegates must 
be in the Secretary’s office by Saturday 
morning, October 25, when the Credentials 
Committee will meet. 


Project Study Conferences were held during July 
and August at 20 different departments of vocational 
agriculture in the state. These were one day con- 
ferences of from two to eight of the agricultural 
teachers who spend the day in visitation and dis- 
cussion of the supervised practice work at the de- 
partment visited. 
recently 


According to a study made by O. H. 
y y 


Plenzke, assistant state superintendent of schools. 
and E. G. Doudna, secretary of the state board of 
normal regents, 24.1% of Wisconsin's high schoo] 
teachers will be new in their positions this year. 


Only 29.3% of the 5,222 high school teachers in 
Wisconsin have rendered ten or more years of teach- 
ing service, while 20% have taught but one year or 
have had no previous experience. 
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Enrollment in your professional organiza- 
tion shows your interest in the profession 
as a whole as well as in your job. 


Professor James E. Delzell, veteran educator, re- 
cently resigned from the faculty of the Stevens Point 
Teachers college, where he has been director of the 
primary department for 15 years. He plans to retire. 


Brodhead is opening a kindergarten this year. Miss 
Constance Hamilton, first grade teacher, has been 
placed in charge of the new division. 


Comstock school, Pardeeville, held its first re- 
union in 20 years on July 16. Mrs. Sarah Temple 
Russell, a teacher in the district 50 years ago was 
the honored guest of the meeting. 


Miss Eliza Lamb of the University of Wisconsin 
library staff i: have charge of the round table dis- 
cussions for cataloguers at the North Central Library 
conference in St. Paul, Oct. 14 to 17 


E. W. Messinger, supervising principal of Shell 
Lake, and president of the Northern District con- 
ference is able to continue his educational work at 
Shell Lake after a serious operation which he under- 
went in California during the summer. 


Stephen S. McNelly, Wisconsin representative of a 
prominent publishing company has become principal 
of the Marinette senior and junior high schools, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Senty who accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Plymouth schools. 


As a result of his work last year in compiling a 
rating scale for teachers, H. C. Almy, professor in 
education at Superior Teachers college, has been in- 
cluded in a Biographical Directory of Leaders in 
Education, compiled by J. McKeen Cattell, editor of 
“School and Society’ magazine. 


Your dues for membership in the W. T. A. 
will bring bigger returns than any invest- 
ment of a like sum that you can make. 


Miss Ruby Healy, Cambria, formerly a supervisor 
of teachers in the rural schools of Columbia county, 
has again taken up her duties in that office. She will 
fill the vacancy left by Miss Emma Jackson who has 
accepted a position with a publishing house in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Nine new members were initiated by the Wiscon- 
sin chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, women’s honorary 
educational fraternity, in the Graduate room of the 
Wisconsin Union, Wednesday, July 30. 

The new initiates were: Agnes Boyington, Hurley; 
Louise Bolton, Racine; Dorothy Ryan, Madison; May- 
bell Bush, Madison; Margaret Robinson, Platteville; 
Rosaline Ganz, Alma; Mary Potter, Lake Mills; Har- 
riet Ranney, Madison, and Emma Brookmire, Mari- 
nette. 


The annual central commencement exercises for 
Vernon County graduates of the rural and second 
class state grade schools was held in Viroqua 
June 4th. O. H. Plenzke, assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools, spoke to the pupils and parents of the 
changes in rural education and of the advantages the 
rural student enjoys today. Diplomas were presented 
by Nell M. Mahoney, county superintendent, to the 
large class of two hundred and thirty-one boys and 
girls. 
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TDhoWiley the Doctor, 
Pane Bill. 
WhenYou areSick orInjured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are de- 
ciding it right now—whether you will continue to carry the 
risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need 
or whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and 
share the burden when the loss comes 


One in Every Five Teachers 
Will Lose Salary This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year 
one out of tive teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year Why 
take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or 
to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en 
torced idleness, when the T. C. U stands ready to help bear 
that burden 


What the T.C. U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organi- 
zation of teachers tor teachers. For the small cost ot less 
than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you 
are sick or quarantined, or when you ar¢ identally in 
jured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


T.C.U. Helps to ‘Carry On’ 


I shall never forget the T. C. U. for its prompt, fair and 





sympathetic attitude during my illness. At the nination 
of my sick spell, a generous check was forw varded me. My 
sincere thanks and appreciation shall ever go to the T. ¢ 


U.—Camille Mayer, Green Bay, Wis. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars ot how we protect teachers. Please do 
it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name histatins ee a ee ee TEAR . sonia 


Address sesalis hiacachl a daticartieliiialnibitictia aren 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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STOUT INSTITUTE 


Stout Institute is a teachers’ college dedi- 
cated to the preparation of teachers of Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts. While it is a 
state instituion, it is naional in character and 
enrollment and placement. It is a practical 
school of exceptional merit. 


For Further Information 


BURTON E. NELSON, President 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 














an now give pupils 





now for book and full information. No obligation 


LUDWIG & LU DWic 


939 Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St:. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
ur ells ° | 
‘omplete outfit of $5.95 p. Sen | 
i] 
| 











Boys ond Gide Depend u; upon You! 


Principals and superintendents are to the high school 
graduate, oracles. Their advice is both sought and fol- 
lowed—and should, therefore, be intelligent to the nth 
degree. 

Dependable information about the best business train- 
ing schools in America may be had gratis. Write nearest 
office for booklets explaining the principles and activ- 
ities of schools accredited by this Association. Be 
reliably informed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eilicient Schad Jamestown, N. Y. 
it pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


aimee 





TheEmblem 
Des Moines, Ia. Eflicient School 











) 
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School Library Books 


Thousands of teachers and pupils are earning li- 
brary books with little effort. Write us a postal 
card for free information and testimonials. 
YATES BOOK CO., M. O. DEPT. 
6625 Delmar Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blwvd., 

CHICAGO 








Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
On Nearly All School Subjects 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 


State Re © sentative 
W. E. Graves 


1127 Emerald Street 
Madison, Wis. 








The majority of Kenosha county rural schools are 
now using the free text book system. 


Enroll early—send in your cards early and 
get all the issues of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


Miss Frieda Hammann, former town of Schleswig 
school teacher, has taken the place of Miss Anna 
Pritchard as supervising teacher for Manitowoc county 
schools. 


Miss Lola C. Beitler, Boscobel, for six years a 
teacher of sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, has 
taken the place of the late Mrs. Perry Cornelius, New 
London teacher, whose death occurred in July. 


The best educational exhibit at the Green county 
fair was made by the Silver school pupils of Mt. 
Pleasant township, taught by Willard Zweifel, Monti- 
cello, 


A recent report submitted to the state department 
of public instruction shows that the city of Oshkosh 
has almost $3,000,000 invested in the local school 
system. 


Miss Mattie McMillan, county superintendent of 
Sauk county schools has appointed Miss Alma Ander- 
son, Stanley, as a county supervisor. Miss Anderson 
is a graduate of Eau Claire Teachers college, and for 
three years has been rural supervisor of Taylor 
county. 


The state board of normal regents recently gave 
unanimous endorsement to a resolution introduced by 
Clough Gates, Superior, proposing a library building 
at the Superior State Teachers college. Though de- 
tailed plans were not discussed it is very likely that 
the project will be carried through. 


Alex Scheer, Kenosha high school student, was se- 
lected in early June as one of the six high school 
students to be awarded American Chemical Society 
Fellowships. More than 500,000 students competed. 
The fellowships involved tuition and $500 annually 
for a four-year course at any college or university 
in the United States. 


Five members of the Lawrence college faculty have 
served their college for a quarter of a century or 
more. The last to be added to this quarter century 
class is A. A. Trever, professor of history. The 
others ae J. H. Farley, professor of philosophy, 29 
years; L. A. Youtz, professor of chemistry, 28 years; 
JG. nae professor of mathematics, 26 years; and 
W. S. Naylor, dean of the college and professor of 
Biblical literature and one-time acting president, 26 
years. 


The Credentials Committee of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will meet on Saturday, 
October 25. Names and credentials of dele- 
gates must be in the office of the W. T. A. 
on that date. The constitution provides for 
one delegate for each fifty members of your 
local or major fraction thereof, except that 
if a school system has less than 50 teachers, 
but 26 or more, it may organize a local which 
will be entitled to one delegate providing 
the local enrolls 100% of the teachers in the 
system. 


—— 
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Robert S. Cooper, for 14 years a member of the 
vocational board of education in Kenosha, represent- 
ing the employers of the city, resigned recently. 


Miss Berenice Mahoney, for eight years civics 
teacher at the Marathon and Columbia county train- 
ing schools will be elementary school supervisor at 
Beaver Dam this year. 


William R. Bruce, former supervising principal of 
Kiel schools, has succeeded G. E. Denman as super- 
intendent of the Park Falls public schools. Mr. Den- 
man has been engaged as principal of the East High 
school, Green Bay. 


The spring pageant, presented by 550 students of 
the Howe school, Superior, was given the latter part 
of May. The elaborate program consisted of impres- 
sive tableaux representing the state of Wisconsin in 
her out-door life, agriculture, industry, philanthropy, 
education and sports. The entire project was man- 
aged and directed by the teachers of Howe school. 


As a part of the national safety program among 
school children several Wisconsin schools have agreed 
to introduce the school boy patrolmen plan spon- 
sored by the American Automobile Association. Un- 
der this plan, endorsed by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, each city school has a group 
of boys who help the school children cross the streets 
near the school building. 


The Winfield Kansas high school has recently is- 
sued an interesting and comprehensive manual of 
activities and administration, combining a complete 
outline of home room study and activity. All types 
of school activities are outlined for ready reference 
and use. The portion of the study devoted to home 
room activities is especially worthy of close study. 
Those interested in this phase of educational activity 
will find this publication of great help in their work. 


About 100 people attended the spring meeting of 
the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association at 
Jefferson on May 10. The main address was given 
by Dr. Chester M. Sanford, vocational guidance lec- 
turer. Other speakers were W. R. Davies, superin- 
tendent of the Beaver Dam schools; Ernest Jackman, 
director of Guidance and English, Manitowoc; Miss 
Emma Toule, coordinator, Green Bay Vocational 
school; O. J. Door, director Fond du Lac vocational 
school; F. O. Leiser, chairman of the Madison Ki- 
wanis Guidance Committee; and P. H. McKee, State 
Boys Work Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


The final program for the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, October 30, 31, and November 1, will 
go to print by October 15. Groups planning 
dinners or reunions should send notices to 
the Secretary’s office not later than October 
12 if they wish to have them appear in the 
final program. To appear in the October or 
Convention issue of the JOURNAL, notices 
should reach the Secretary’s office not later 
than October first. The Secretary’s office 
during the convention will be in the exhibit 
room of the Auditorium (Mechanics Hall). 
Persons making arrangements for dinners 
are invited to use the Secretary’s office for 
the sale of tickets. 














A real opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience 
who desires to get into the School 
Book Field. Publisher established 
30 years, nationally known, has 
open position as State Representa- 
tive. Full time work with good 
Salary and Commission Contract. 
Also Expenses. Applicant must 
invest $5,000 or more and have car. 
All letters confidential. Address 
“W-E-C.” c/o 


WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Beaver Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 











District Representative 


for Wisconsin 


YOUNG MAN, 25 to 35, who has 
prepared for teaching profession, 
possesses sales ability and desires 
profitable and permanent business 
connection to take charge of terri- 
tory and help us distribute new and 
unique teaching equipment repre- 
senting long step forward in class- 
room presentation of seven major 
subjects including History, Litera- 
ture, Character Education. En- 
thusiastically received by school ex- 
ecutives and teachers everywhere. 
Give references, qualifications, ex- 


perience. Applicant must have car. 
ay 
Address— 


The Foundation Press, Inc. 
The Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Parker 
REPORT CARDS 


Many of the schools are standardizing 


on them because of their superior 
wearing qualities and modern fea- 


tures. Envelopes to keep them clean. 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE PARKER COMPANY 
Publishing Department 


12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 








BELMONT HOTEL | 


(Fireproof) | 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Iivery Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President | 


R. J. MCDONALD, Manager 









SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Varticulars free. 
Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. - 











‘‘Everything for the School” 





Dealing 


A Thought for the New School Year— 


Never before in history has character and 
integrity in business much as it 
today. 


meant so 


does 


We are proud of the fact that we can look 
back on nearly a quarter century of service to 
schools and find a record of fair dealing, sin- 
cerity of effort and friendly loyalty to mark 
our steady advance in the good will of school 
executives and teachers. 


We will not deviate from this course in our 
future contacts. 


Let us serve you. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Our new Buying Directory of School Supplies and 
Equipment is unique. If your copy has not reached 
you—drop us a card. 
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A new brick school house, consisting of two school 
rooms and a gymnasium will be built in the town 


of Upson. 


Miss Ruth K. Lindsay, Lodi, Nebraska, has suc- 
ceeded Miss Alice Gress, as grade supervisor of 
music in the Janesville public schools. 


Cambria is to build a new high school gymnasium. 
The addition to the present building will be 36x 90 
ft., with an estimated cost of $16,000. 


Marathon county teachers institute drew 250 teach- 
ers to Wausau on August 12-13 for a successful 
two-day conference, which included discussions on 
music teaching methods and courses of study. 


There were 53 students graduated from the Central 
State Teachers college 1930 summer session. De- 
grees were conferred upon 26 graduates while 21 re- 
cived diplomas and six, rural certificates. 


The application of eight University of Wisconsin 
professors and the widow of a former professor for 
refunds on taxes paid upon their incomes from copy- 
righted books and articles was recently denied by the 
state tax commission. 


Roy Sisson, former principal of Shell Lake schools 
has accepted a similar position at Kiel. Mr. Sisson 
resigned at Shell Lake in the middle of last year, to 
accept a position in Michigan, and now he has re- 
turned to continue educational work in Wisconsin. 


Miss Elizabeth Waters has been appointed by the 
Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin to 
represent them at the meeting of the Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, 

be held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on No- 
vember 13, 14, and 15! 1930. 


Miss Doretta Rosenblatt, Beloit, former supervisor 
at Rockford hospital, is school nurse at Beloit; 
Dorothy DeVoe, Fond du Lac, former school nurse 
at Richland Center, is with the Sheboygan health 
department; Miss Mary Stam, Belmont, succeeds Miss 
Grace Connors at Evansville, while Miss Connors 
assumes similar duties at Wisconsin Rapids; and 
Miss Merlin V. Wilkin, Huron, S. D. has accepted 
the position of school nurse at Eau Claire. 


direction of E. G. 
normal regents, 


Figures compiled under the 
Doudna, secretary of the board of 


show that some of the Wisconsin state teachers col- 
leges have a higher enrollment in summer than dur- 
ing the regular winter sessions. The 1930 enroll- 
ments for the summer sessions were: Milwaukee, 
1,465; Oshkosh, 580; Superior, 577; Stevens Point, 
525; La Crosse, 524; Whitewater, 492; Eau Claire, 
356: Platteville, 352; and River Falls, 295. 


The Janesville Gazette has just concluded a school 
ground contest among the schools of Rock, Wal- 
worth and Jefferson counties. Tullar school, Union, 
was declared the winner in Rock county, with Burr 
Oak second and Maple Lawn third. The Walworth 
contest was won by Woods state graded school, 
North Bloomfield second and Como third. Elm Lawn, 
Jefferson township won first place for Jefferson 
county, with Oakland Center second and Sanborn 
Hill third. The awards were made on the basis of 
beautified school grounds. 
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Fond du Lac County was first to report a 
100% enrollment for 1930-31 in the W. T. A. 
It took less than six days. 


Miss Ellen McDonald, Oconto, for many years a 
member of the Reading Circle Board, recently re- 
signed from that organization. 


Miss Anna Gray has been appointed Forest county 
superintendent of education, to succeed W. E. Swit- 
zer, who has become principal of the Antigo Normal 
school. 


Dr. William M. Davidson, for many years super- 
intendent of schools in Pittsburg, died at his home 
in that city on July 27. Supt. Davidson was well 
known by educators throughout the country. 


The ninth yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals is entitled ‘“The Principal 
and Administration.” The book is full of interesting 
information. 


100% of the teachers in Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and other states are enrolled in 
their state associations. Wisconsin has never 
been willing to be second to any of its neigh- 
bors in anything. 


Professor D. D. Lescohier, professor of economics, 
University of Wisconsin, and a recognized authority 
on labor problems was appointed executive secretary 
of the citizens’ committee on unemployment by Gov- 


ernor Walter J. Kohler. 


Arena high school has opened with a 15% _ in- 
crease over last year’s enrollment; making an_in- 
crease of more than 100% during the last four 
years. The steady growth of the school has resulted 
in an urgent need for more room. 


Jay W. Butts has resigned as principal of Poynette 
high school to accept an appointment as mathematics 
instructor in the Boys’ technical high school, Mil- 
waukee. Archie Begley, instructor in agriculture and 
practical carpentry, has been elected to the position 
formerly held by Mr. Butts. 


The following Appleton schools also have a 100% 
membership in the N. E. A.: Roosevelt Jr. High 
School, Wilson Jr. High School for the sixth year, 
Columbus School for the past three years, Franklin 
School. 

All other schools made good showing in joining 
the N. E. A. 


Cupid has been busy in Wauwatosa during the 
past year. Seven young women gave up their teach- 
ing positions to become housewives, and two mar- 
ried women who have taught in the schools for sev- 
eral years resigned to give their whole time to their 
homes. In addition, three men teachers have _per- 
suaded young women to share their joys and woes. 
Supt. W. T. Darling insists that he is not manag- 
ing a matrimonial bureau. 


Wauwatosa will as usual be busy during the pres- 
ent school year with building projects. Beginning at 
once an addition to the present Junior High School 
unit will be built consisting of approximately 20 
classrooms and to cost in the neighborhood of 
$275,000. As soon as plans can be prepared work 
will be begun on the first unit of a Junior High 
School on the South Side of the city, to cost ap- 
proximately $200,000. 





So easy to go home 


for weekends, 
via the 


Orange Line 


OW often, when classes are dis- 

missed Friday afternoon, you 
have wished you were going to spend 
the weekend with the folks at home! 
Or perhaps visiting with a friend in 
another city. 


Do you know that you can make these 
weekend trips, comfortably, conveni- 
ently and economically ? 


Comfortable travel, 
convenient schedules 


The big, comfortable Orange Line 
coaches that roll along the highways 
between many Wisconsin cities pro- 
vide hundreds of teachers with the op- 
portunity for weekend vacations. 


The Orange Line operates on conveni- 
ent schedules. A coach leaves your 
city Friday afternoon after school, you 
may return from your trip Sunday 
afternoon or evening. 


The fares are most reasonable, for this 
is an economical way to travel. 


Ask the local Orange Line ticket office 
for schedules and fares to and from 
your home or other cities you may wish 
to visit. Remember, connecting lines 


offer you motor coach transportation to 
all parts of the state or country. 





WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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South Beloit high school has instituted free indi- 
vidual instruction on string and wind instruments. 


In a practical demonstration of civics and municipal 
government the summer school students at North 
Division high school, Milwaukee, ran the city on 
August 8th. From all reports there was no political 
scandal, and crime was held in check. 


Louis Marchenkuske, for five years supervising 
teacher of Green Lake county, succeeds C. J. Kreil- 
kamp, who recently resigned as principal of Berlin 
high school. Mr. Marchenkuske has had 14 years of 
experience as a teacher and supervisor. 


Mr. M. R. Goodell, county superintendent of St. 
Croix County, has been selected to succeed Mr. 
Merle Palmer as principal of the county training 
school at Columbus. 


Miss Edna E. Hood, art supervisor in the Racine 
schools, and her sister Miss Elizabeth Hood, house- 
hold art supervisor, studied at the University of 
Toronto, Canada during the summer. 


Three Wood County Normal school assistants were 
enrolled in summer sessions during the year. The 
Misses Ruth Cole and Kathryn Jole attended the 
University of Wisconsin and Miss Nora Frank the 
University of Chicago. 


The officers of the Milwaukee High School Teach- 
ers’ Association are President, Ernest A. May, River- 
side; Vice-president, Helen H. Green, Washington, 
Secretary, Mildred DeCourcy, South; and Treasurer, 
Karl F. Miller, Washington. 


Mr. Oscar Granger, principal of the junior and 
senior high school of Shorewood, Milwaukee, re- 
signed during the summer to accept the principal- 
ship of Haverford Township High school, Upper 
Darby, Penn., a suburb of Philadelphia. 


The general acceptance of higher education was 
recently demonstrated by an extensive survey made 
among the graduates of Wisconsin high schools. This 
survey, made under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, showed that only 824 of the 8,866 
Wisconsin high school seniors were definitely plan- 
ning to end their studies. Of the rest, 5,197 had 
already chosen the universities and colleges which 
they would attend, while less than 3,000 were classi- 
fied as undecided. 


Supt. R. E. Brasure sends in 100% enroll- 
ment for the teachers of Hartford High 
School. This is a record of five years in a 
row. Congratulations! 


Miss Florence Swartz, Rice Lake, has given up her 
work in the public schools of that city to become a 
missionary in the Episcopal church in Japan. She 
sailed from New York in August after a two weeks’ 
course in a mission school at Hartford, Connecticut. 
She will spend a year studying the Japanese lan- 
guage and customs, and then take up her duties in a 
school there. 


100% of the 1930 graduates of the Wood 
County Training school, who assembled at 
Wisconsin Rapids in August for a two weeks 
institute prior to taking their places in the 
schoolrooms of the state, joined the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association in a body. 


The Wood County Normal School, under the lead- 
ership of A. W. Zellmer, completed a two weeks 
special session for its 1930 graduates on August 29. 
According to the rules of the school, students are 
required to attend the nine and one-half months 
regular term and then return for one-half month just 
before school opens to put on the finishing touches 
for teaching. The plan, which has been followed for 
three years, is unique and probably the only one of 
its kind in Wisconsin. 


Miss Mary Meyer, Dane county, was elected presi- 
dent of the supervising teachers association for this 
year. Other officers elected were Mrs. Ada Smith, 
Clark county, vice-president, and Mrs. Hilda Kava- 
naugh, Richland Center, secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: Legislative, John 
Stoeffel, Kewaunee; Anna Riis, Winnebago, and 
Essie Christensen, East Dane; Publicity, H. H. Sny- 
der, Washington County, Ida Ooley, Polk County, 
and Catherine Betthauser, Monroe County. 


The following officers were elected by the Wis- 
consin Association of Vocational Agricultural In- 
structors for the coming year: 

D. P. Hughes, Dunn County School of Agricul- 
ture, Menomonie, president; R. A. Power, Instructor 
in Agriculture, Viroqua, vice-president; H. M. Nel- 
son, Ondossagon School, R. 3, Ashland, sec-treas.; 
Directors: A. V. Miller, Richland Center; T. J. Mad- 
den, New Richmond; H. M. Eckley, Viola; M. M. 
Schnurr, Wilmot. 














25 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
|Schools. Also for many Superintendents. 


| information free. 
| 
| 535 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


721 Riverside 
Spokane, Wash. 


45th Year. In the past decade this Agency 
has secured promotions for thousands 
of teachers in the best Public and Normal 
High class clientage. Booklet with valuable 


207 E. Williams 
Wichita, Kas, 











“ PARKE 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


14 South Carroll Street 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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F. E. Converse, superintendent of Beloit schools, 
is serving his thirty-fourth term this year. 


After three years of agitation, an athletic field will 
be constructed at the Cudahy high school. The esti- 
mated cost is $20,000. 


Professor Theodore Macklin, agricultural economist 
at the University of Wisconsin, has resigned to ac- 
cept a full time position with the federal farm board. 


The Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts has bought out the interests of the Thomas 
Charles Company. 


Fred Just, for ten years a teacher in the Oshkosh 
State Teachers college, is now an instructor in the 
machine shop of the Janesville vocational school. 


The Beaver Dam high school band was selected to 
play at the Wisconsin State Fair on Milwaukee Day, 
August 28th, 


Edward J. Shea, Madison, has been engaged as 
principal of the Brooklyn high school for this com- 
ing year. 


Miss Genevieve Fawcett, daughter of Mrs. Emily 
Crown Fawcett, instructor in English at Lancaster 
high school, has been awarded a four-year scholarship 
in Beloit college. 


A memorial booklet for Dr. Frederick R. Clow, 
late professor of economics and sociology at Osh- 
kosh State Teachers’ college, is being prepared under 
the supervision of Mrs. Marie Sherburne Wells, a 
former student of Dr. Clow. 


Two new positions have been created on the fac- 
ulty of the Stoughton high school for 1930—31—a 
full time instructorship for band, orchestra, and boys’ 
glee club, and a position in the commercial depart- 
ment—according to Superintendent S. H. Berg. 


Ten students completed their work for degrees of 
Bachelor of Education at the Eau Claire Teachers col- 
lege summer session. Fourteen others completed work 
which qualified them for positions as teachers of pri- 
mary grades. The summer session had 356 students 
enrolled, the largest number in many years. 


Thirty-five students graduated from the La Crosse 
State Teachers college summer session. Eleven gradu- 
ated from the physical education course; nine com- 
pleted their work for primary teaching, four for high 
school instruction, four for intermediate teaching, 
three for grammar grade work, two for junior high 
school instruction and one for rural teaching. 


Professor W. C. Fischer of Whitewater college and 
Dr. Buzzard of Normal university, Illinois conducted 
an interesting joint tour of 50 students of the two 
schools on a 28 day trip through the eastern states 
during August. The party traveled by bus, sleeping 
and eating in a camp prepared by a forerunner of the 
party. ‘ 


According to a survey conducted by E. L. Kil- 
patrick, rural sociologist at the University of Wis- 
consin, the American farmer is becoming more and 
more interested in the intangible, non-material phases 
of country life, and is expressing a greater interest 
and understanding of national matters. The results 
of this survey were presented by Mr. Kilpatrick in a 
paper read before the Fourth International Country 
Life conference at Liege, Belgium. 


A survey conducted by the state department of 
education reveals that the motor car has lessened the 
amount of walking among rural school children. 
Under the Wisconsin law children living a mile or 
two from schoolhouses must be transported by a 
common bus or by their parents. Parents taking their 
children to school are compensated for their work 
out of the school funds. Last year about 1,000 rural 
districts drew funds for transporting children, with 
the cost of this service totaling about $200,000. 


An attractive set of posters for use during Ameri- 
can Education Week is now available from the Divi- 
sion of Publications of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost $1.00. The posters are suitable 
for classroom bulletin boards, for school exhibits, as 
outlines for addresses and essays, and for other special 
occasions. 


UT SHELL RECORD 


‘“* Everything in a Nutshell’’ 
SIMPLIFIED — COMPACT — USABLE 
School Forms and Records 
30,000 IN USE 1929 - 1930 
Send For Samples 


NUT SHELL RECORDS, Waupun, Wis. 











Illustrated in Color by 
Sidney Riesenberg 
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WITH WHIP AND SPUR 


Through the great undertones of history resounds the music of gal- 
loping hoofs! Sometimes the thunderous chorus of hurrying cavalry to 
turn the tide of battle—again a staccato solo from the flying feet of a 
single horse and a lone rider on whom depends the fate of a nation. 
Whip and Spur portrays in vivid description and pictures the part that 
| those who rode alone have played in American History. 

The contents include Col. Travis’ Courier, Curley, the Crow Scout, 
| Paul Revere’s Ride, Gen. Grant’s Escape, Gen. Sheridan's Ride, Emily 
| Geiger’s Warning, The Ride of Tench Tilghman, The Messenger from 
Saratoga, Gen. Putman’s Leap, Emily Sanson, Guide, The Ride of Lieut. 
Archibald Gillespie, The Pony Express. Price, $1.75 

Mention this advertisement in ordering and our De Luxe Edition of our Book 
Catalog will be included. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
2249 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Necrology » » » 
H. L. Clapp, pioneer teacher of Ripon, died May 8. 


Miss Hazel Renne, Crandon, teacher in the school 
at Alvin, died June 29. 


Miss Theresa Helen Cody, teacher in Fond du Lac, 
died April 26. 


Miss Margaret Hogan, teacher in the 
school, Green Bay, died April 29. 


open air 


; Worms, formerly a teacher in Mil- 


waukee for 35 years, died May 30. 


Miss _ Jessie 


Miss May L. McCormick, for many years a teacher 
in the Green Bay schools, died May 21. 


Miss Laura B. Harris, Madison teacher, died 
June 10. 
Miss Carolyn L. Biederman, Stoughton teacher, 


died June 


Mrs. Mary A. Northen, former school teacher at 


Elkhorn and Milwaukee, died July 12. 


Dr. Frederick R. Clow, member of the faculty of 
the Oshkosh State Teachers college, died July 6. 


Miss Astrid Johnson 
was killed June 11. 


21-year-old Superior teacher, 


Miss Margaret T. Gillick, for 40 years a teacher 
in the Milwaukee schools, died June 15. 


M. Fellows, 60, teacher in the Milwau 
nearly 40 years, died Au- 
illness. 


Miss Jane 


kee public 
gust 21, after a year of 


schools for 


Howard H. Fuller, former instructor in electrical 
engineering at the University of Wisconsin, died at 
his home on Staten Island, N. Y., June 3. 


C. W. Merriman, formerly a teacher at Danville, 
and Quebec, and then high school principal at Evans- 
ville and then at Beloit, died May 18. 


Miss Ida W. Meltzer, 70, former teacher in the 
Madison schools, died at her home in Milwaukee, on 
August 21. 


Miss Anne Margaret Dunegan, teacher in the Stev- 


ens Point schools for more than 25 years, died 
June 22. 
Mrs. P. W. Cornelius, New London teacher, died 


as a result of injuries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident July 9. 


Mrs. Alwin Kriescher, for nine years a teacher in 
the commercial department of Green Bay West high 
school died on August 9th. 


Miss Borghill Odegard, Iola, teacher in the schools 
at Galloway during 1929-30 died at her home on 


July 17th. 


John G. Conway, Watertown, at different times 
principal of schools at Hillsborough and Waterloo, 
died July 


Miss Sophia E. Davis, formerly a teacher in the 
schools at River Falls, Hudson, Beloit, Sheboygan, 
and Milwaukee, died April 28. 
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Gilman, professor emeritus of busi- 
ness administration at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1908, died June 2. 


Stephen W. 


Mrs. Edwin Glaesel (Miss Mabel Batcheller), a 
member of the Sheboygan high school faculty from 
1925-26, died May 22 in Denver. 


Miss June Dunham, 18, Oshkosh, died as a result 
of injuries sustained when thrown from a_ horse 
June 26. Miss Dunham had signed a contract to teach 
in the third grade of the Kenosha schools. 


Professor Frank Grether, for 50 years a member 
of the faculty of the Mission House college, She- 
boygan, died in May. 


Mrs. Susannah Alden Richards Van Valkenburg, 
one time teacher in the rural schools of Marquette 
county and war nurse in the days of ’65, died 
May 17. 


T. Howard MacQueary, 69, history teacher at the 
Soldan high school died in July, as a result of in- 
juries suffered in a fall. For more than twenty years 
Mr. MacQueary had been associated with the schools 
of Wisconsin. 


Miss Ella Cora Averill, 36, died at Eau Claire, 
after an illness of several months. She was a gradu- 
ate of Stout Institute, and spent several years teach- 
ing in Wisconsin rural schools before becoming a 
member of the faculty of the public schools of 
Euclid, Ohio. 


Mrs. Edward Cavanaugh, Jr., (nea Mary Helen 
Johnson) for the past six years connected with the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, died in Janesville, 
August 8th, following a six weeks’ illness. During 
the past year Mrs. Cavanaugh had been Cottage Su- 
pervisor for the small boys at the Delavan school. 


Miss Frances M. Walsh, for 46 years a teacher in 
the public schools of Milwaukee, died August 2nd, 
after a three months’ illness. Following her gradua- 
tion from Milwaukee State Teachers college in 1884 
she started her long career of service in the Mil- 
waukee schools. 


John B. Maloney, 63, for many years head of the 
commercial department of the Kenosha high school, 
died at his home on August 25th, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Maloney was taken ill while on the edu- 
cational tour of the Whitewater State Teachers col- 
lege students and faculty. He was forced to leave the 
party at Plymouth, Mass. and returned to Wisconsin. 


Robert Henry Rodgers, director of the teacher's 
training and research department of the Milwaukee 
vocational school, died July 28 of heart attack. Mr. 
Rodgers had been identified with Wisconsin schools 
for many years; having been head of the department 
of industrial education at Stout institute, Menomonie 
before becoming connected with the vocational school 


of Milwaukee. 


David H. Shepardson, for 17 years principal of 
the Lincoln junior high and elementary school of La 
Crosse died on July 7. Born at Winneconne, Wis- 
consin, in 1874 Mr. Shepardson secured his early 
educational training at Oshkosh Teachers College. 
For 15 years he acted as principal of the Lincoln 
junior high school of Oshkosh, after which he con- 
tinued his teaching in the La Crosse schools until 
the time of his death. 
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a tea room... on the 
eighth floor. A _ jolly 
place noted for excel- 
lent food. 





a rest room... where 
teachers may relax or 
meet their friends. 


Kighth floor. 
ee A 
Hi i} 


where 








a post office... 
you may write and 
send messages back 
home. Street floor. 

















a checking room ‘ 
for your parcels and 
luggage. Street floor. 








a personal shopping 
bureau . with ex- 
perienced shoppers to 
guide vou or help in 
your selections. Eighth 
floor. 





uC 


a fashion advisory 
bureau ... the floor- 
man will calla stylist 
to help you choose 
your smart ensembles 











THE CHAIRMAN SAID: 


The 


Convention 


Is Adjourned 
To Gimbels! 





O h, well, perhaps he won’t say just that, but after 
one of the interesting morning or afternoon sessions 
of the State Teachers’ Convention is over, that’s 
what you'll be thinking .. . “We’re off to Gimbe!s!’ 


Gimbels Welcomes You to Milwaukee 


October 30, 31 and November 1, Gimbels is your host in Mil- 
waukee. Gimbels invites you to make use of all the shop- 
ping and personal service facilities that only a big store in a 
great city can offer you. 


Fall Fashions 
Are Ready 


Choose your smart winter 
frocks, hats, and coat at 
Gimbels. Or if you’re a 
man, Gimbels is the place 
to get your new suit or 
overcoat. Gimbels ap- 
parel is famous for its 
smartness and thrifty 
prices, 

















MILWAUKEE 
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Macmillan 


Announces 


An illustrated SCHOOL NEWS- 
PAPER with 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


THE NEWS REVIEW 


A new school newspaper, published 
weekly that 


— Not only states, but explains and il- 
lustrates the important news of 
each week 

— Gives simple, interesting, authentic 
information regarding the facts of 
history, geography, science and 
literature, that explain it 


— Enjoys the unsurpassed news and 
pictorial facilities of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 

— Contains 2 half-newspaper-size pages 
of large, clear type, and beautiful, 
up-to-the-minute rotogravure illus- 
trations. 





Subscription Rates 


1 to 4 subs. 5 or more subs, 
First Semester— 


(Sept. 3—Jan. 19)_-. $.80 each $.60 each 
Second Semester— 

(Jan. 26—June 1) ~_-- .80 each .60 each 
First Year— 

(Sept. 3-June 1)_-_ 1.60 each 1.20 each 





Outstanding Successes in their fiela 
THE GATES-HUBER 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


The new series of basal readers 
founded on 
TESTED THOUGHT 
plus 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 





MARSHALL 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
For pupils of Junior High School Age 
MARSHALL & WESLEY 
WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Part I, $.48. Part II, $.48 
Complete, $.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, - Chicago 














New Victor Radio 
Blectrola RE-57— 
New Victor Radio, 
Electrola, and New 


pedagogical feature of 


Victor Home Record- 
ing—in one exquisite 
cabinet. 





2 


Radiola Model 86— 
The New Radiola 
Super - Heterodyne 
radio with Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph, 
Home Recording. 
Tone Color Control 
and Screen-Grid. 





HANKS to this new miracle of 

modern science, “aural” educa- 
tion, neglected for years except 
in music, is today coming into 
its own. 


Every modern teacher knows... 
the final result of education over 
the air must rest upon the keen- 
ness of the hearing faculties of 
the children who aretaught;educa- 
tion is now face to face with the 
actual necessity of continual... 


specific... EAR TRAINING. 


HOW are we to make radio “‘les- 
sons’’ a valuable part of educa- 
tional effort? There is one tested 
way... through training for AC- 
TIVE LISTENING. Rhythm, in- 
strumentation, thought content, 
mood—can all be worked out the 
modern way by the children them- 
selves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company 
can offer you this... complete mod- 
ern education. Instruments, texts, 
courses of study, Victor Records 
and the backing of 20 years’ 
intensive, practical work with 
thousands of teachers... give you 
the means to make radio educa- 
tion a really essential part of 
the curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio 
programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor 
Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph combination 
in your classroom today. Step to 
the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR CO., INC. 


Camden, N. J. 


htt 
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Sichool teachers 


from Maine to California 
are wearing 


WINGAIT 


e ‘‘Motion-Measured”’ 


wasmene SHOE 


By I. MILLER 


AX EW idea in Shoedom, they call 
it, these smart women who know 
fashion—and who insist upon com- 
fort. I. Miller has provided both in 
this new shoe for town—sports wear 
—style as only I. Miller can offer; 
comfort as only “motion-measure- 
ments” can yield! 
Wingait Walking Shoes are sold by the 


I. Miller agency in your City, and 
here in Milwaukee by 


HERMAN REEL COMPANY 


201 Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 
HS RRS: MARR ARR: eh eggs aceaccammaras 
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